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SCRIBNER’S BOOKS FOR THE SUMMER. 


HOW TO KNOW THE WILD FLOWERS. 
A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits of our Common Wild Flowers. 7 Mrs. WILLIAM STARR DANA. 
With over 100 illustrations by MARIon SATTERLEE. TZwelfth Thousand. Square 12mo, $1.50, net. 
From a letter by OLIVE THORNE MILLER: “‘ It is exactly what has long been wanted by one who loves nature and longs to 
be formally introduced—so to speak—that is to know her treasures by name, but who has not time to study botany. Your ar- 
rangement by colors is a great help to ready reference, and the illustrations are invaluable.” 





































| An Adventure in Photography. Art Out of Doors. 
Iilustrated from Photographs by the Adventurers,| Hints on Good Taste in Gardening. By Mrs. 
By Octave THANET. 12m0, $1.50, met. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, 12m0, hy 
“Never yet was written so charming a book on a most ex-| ‘It is a charming volume, and one whose value will be per- 
asperating topic. This is an entirely natural account of the | manent. Those who own country places and those who some 
trials of two amateurs.”—. Y. Recorder. day may own them will highly value it.”"— Boston Times, 


HOMES IN CITY AND COUNTRY. 


By various authors. With’1oo illustrations. 8vo, $2.00. 


“ A beautiful book. It abounds in suggestions of great value to every lover of a beautiful home, and is made so practical 
as to be not only entertaining, but most useful.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 4 


Women of the Valois Court. Island Nights’ Entertainments. 


From the French of ImBperT DE SAINT-AMAND, With The Beach of Falesa, The Bottle Imp, and Isle of 


Portraits. 12mo, $1.25. : 
*Saint-Amand has written nothing more attractive than this Voices. By R. L. Stevenson, Illus. 12mo, $1.25. 


yolume. The art of historical biography was never more pleas- ‘* The book will be reckoned among the finest of Mr, Steven- 
ingly exemplified.” —Boston Beacon. son’s works. The art of it is nearly perfect.”—Buvstom Beacon. 


BAEDEKER’S UNITED STATES. 
The United States, with an Excursion into Mexico, Handbook for Travelers, Edited by Kart Bag- 
DEKER. With 17 maps and 22 plans. 12mo, $3.60, net. 


Included in this volume are introductory chapters by JoHN Bach McMaster, James Bryce, Professor N, S. SHALER, E. C, 
, M.D. ; W. A, Corrin, MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER, and other eminent authorities. ; 
“The most remarkable example of what a guide-book should be that has yet seen light."—V, Y, Sun. 


Sociai Strugglers. In Blue Uniform, 
By Prof. H. H. Bovesen. 12mo, $1.25. By G.I, Putnam. 12mo, $1.00. : 
_ Prof. Boyesen understands American life, and he has de. ‘*It is an army novel, and one of the best. The style is good, 






- Hineated it in this novel with vigor and grace.”—Boston Beacon- | the story interesting.” —Detroit Free Press. 


'. WAGNER AND HIS WORKS. 

The Story of His Life, with Critical Comments. By HenryT: Fincx. With Portraits. 2 vols., 12mo, $4.00, 
2a... ‘He written the story of Wagner's life and works with most admirable clearness, vigor, picturesqueness, and variety. 
| Tn these qualities, and in the compilation and ordering of facts, his work stands easily at the head of Wagner biographies.”—J. Y, 


NEW VOLUMES OF SHORT STORIES. 
Stories of New York. Stories of the Railway. 


| Five Stories by Annie Eliot, Bliss Perry, George A. | four Stories by G A. Hibbard. Charles S. Davi- 
: y George A. ard, Charles S. Davi 
- Hibbard, John S. Wood, and Edith Wharton, son, Thomas Nelson Page, and A. C. Gordon. 


Stories of the South. 
" Pour Stories by Thomas Nelson Page, Joel Chandler Stories of the Sea. 

, Harrison Robertson, and Rebecca Harding | Four Stories by John R. Spears, Maria Blunt, Charles 
; E, Carryl, and George Howe. 

Each volume illustrated, 16mo, uncut edges, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents; half calf, $1.50. 


“Anything more dainty and attractive than this series it would be difficult to imagine. The little books have many illus- 
iS and are superbly printed. The effect is very charming,”— Boston Beacon. 

























































Day and Night Stories. Stories of a Western Town, 
Series, By T.R.SuLLivan, 12mo, paper, 50) By Octavo Tuanet. Illustrated by A, B, Frosr. 
; cloth. $1.00. 12mo, $1.25. 
Sullivan writes like a clever man of the world who has **Good, wholesome, and fresh. The Western character has 
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id style and makes his studies from life.”--V. Y. Sun, | never been better presented.” — Boston Courier. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





CHERMERRORY'S Teacners’ AGENCY. 
Oldest known in U. S. 
Eotablished, 1855. 
3 East 147TH Srreet, N.Y. 





CONNECTICUT. 





Clinton, Connecticut. 
OSEPH_H. SPERRY, ASSISTANT PRINCI- 
pat of Morgan School, receives for school year 
three boys into his home. High-class school. 
nt home. Personal care. 





Hartford (in the suburbs), Connecticut. 
Cones capes weary Terms, $500 to 
$600. e for culture, stud 
and boa "Number limited, Circulars wi 
. Miss Sara J. Smirn, Principal. 





Norwalk, Connecticut. 


ORWALK MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Frank S. Roserts, Principal. 


New Haven, Connecticut, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. West End 
Institute. Early application necessary. 
Mrs. and Miss Capy, Principals, 


Waterbury Connecticut, 
z, MARGARET'S DIOCESAN — 
Nineteent ear opens Sept. 20, 1 e 
Rev. Paancis T. Russet, M.A., way Miss 
Many R. Hitrarp, pal. 














MARYLAND, 


Baltimore, Maryland: et Mt. Vernon Place. 
HE MISSES BOND'S DAY AND HOME 
Scuoot ror Giris, Eleventh . Complete 
course, Special advantages in 


Baltimore, Maryland: 403 N. Exeter St. 
HE BALTIMORE MEDICAL COLLEGE 














Regular Winter course October «st. 1803. 
Send for catalogue, and Davip Srrezts, 
M.D., Dean, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 





Everett, a suburb of Boston, Massachusetts. 
By Torrens cee, ONY 
Flonsant and heslibfal location. College pre- 

paratory and special studies. Twentieth year 





Lakewood, New Jersey. 


gga HEIGHTS SCHOOL. Among 
Spans September 2 sengen See 


ES W. Mol MOREY, Principal. 


Pn 





~ Morristown, New Jersey. 


T. HILDA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Sum- 


hg hy 
UPERIOR. 


Address, Sistzr S 








NEW YORK. 


Albany, New York. 


T. AGNES SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Under the 

direction of Bishop Doane. Choice of Four 

Courses n Study for graduation. Special 
studies we “4. taken, or the Harvard Course for 
Women. or Catalogue address Miss E. W. Boyd, 
Principal. 








Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 


ELLS COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beau- 
tiful and healthful, New Building with mod- 
= improvements. begins Sept. #0, 1893. Send 


ec, 
E. S. Frissez, D.D., President 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York. 
N EW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 





Col, C, J. Wricut,{President. 





— 


OHIO. 





ey 


Columbus, Ohio: 152 E. Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND 
Ms senon FOR roy, Lapis. socal ea 


Literature, Music, Art, Or 
Culture College Prepar- 


» al and So 
= 28. 1893. 








Painesville, Ohio. 


AKE ERIE SEMINARY ape yo 
& MEN who desire a course of stud ye 
that of the preparatory or high sc 
Miss Mary Evans, Pred 








—— 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Chambersburg, Pa. 


LSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, Fifty 
miles rey of Harrisburg in famoy 
Valley. Border 





———.. 


Cumber 
os teh ae Sclentific and tals 
Courses. Music and Art. andsome Park, 


Buildings, Steam Heat, Gymnasi bservatery, 
Laboratories, etc. era mcisie: 
Rev. J. Epcar, Px.D., Aa 
Logan, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
OODFIELD” apaeae 
“WV cope of the late Clayton om 
and College We ee for ai he 


Established —_ 
wo hours from New York. For. cna i 
Principal of ** Woodfield,” Logan, Phila., Pa, 








284 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 
UFFALO SEMINARY. 
The Forty-third year. For circulars, address 
Mrs, C, F, Hartr. 


Hamilton Heights, Geneva, N. Y. 
E LANCY SCHOOL igo GIRLS. Four 
teenth year opens acth, Complete or 
ganization, including Gaeary and Academic 
Departments. Thorough ration for leading 
eges for Women, a . S. Smart, Principa 


Newburgh, New York. 

HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. The twenty-eighth year will begin 
September aist, 1893. 











New York City, 85th and 86th Streets. 
HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Riversipe Drive. 





Worcester, Massachusetts, 
OHN A ego a PRIVATE HOME 
J $09) SCHOO far Hore, 66 W: a Prepares for 





NEW JERSEY, 


Bordentown, New Jersey, 

HE PRISCILLA Pe not tr gl SCHOOL A 
Home and Day Schoo! for Girls. Beautiful 
anion on olga 3 of the Denese ae 

giate tion and higher courses. For circular 
Spply fo 





PRINCIPALS, 





Bridgeton, New Jersey. 
me Shy ig Both sere aeestrUse. oxd year begins 
or an 
tie or Wadlaten. Tevet, Gorean, Eee 
Music, Military Bait eg 
H. K. Trask, Principal. 





ew Jersey 
EN GABLES.” “Mrs, Westcott’s Board 
Baio! for Young Ladies. Climate mild a 
dry. Native French and German Teachers. 
Gymnasium Certificate admits to Smith College. 





cw '° 
crv ate HOME AND SCHOOL FOR 
P Pans. D. 
Rav. C, F. Garnison, Prin. 


New Jersey. 
OLLEGIATE SCHOOL .FOR GIRLS. Re- 
September 


a 
<tr M. Gernisn, A.B. 
Freehold, New Jersey. 
Teton IG LADIES’ LADIES’ SEMINARY ADMITS 
from the ra the Seminary Course 
tory PS ew Art, and Music. Home 
Miss Eveice D. coon Principal. 
RS. J, VN ones SCHOOL FOR 
M "sx ig ms location. sepees 


point Th wd College preparation. 




















New York City, 55 West 47th St. 
ISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Mrs, Saran H. Emerson, Principal. A few 
boarding pupils taken. 





New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near 1r9th St. 
ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERING- 
TON. Frenchand English School for Girls, 





New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 


CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. Primary 
— Preparatory Classes. A BOoAaRDING AND 
Day ScHooL. Raividual Instruction, College 


Preparation. 
Mary B. Warsi, A.B., and Lots A. Banos, 


New York City, 32 and 34 East 57th Street. 
M te P nye 9 Me AND MISS TROMTIONs 





School for Re-opens 
Teas, "O Oct. ag 


6 West 48th Street, New York City. 
M » * Seeeces BOARDING AND DAY 





iL. For Girls. Primary, Academic. 
Courses. S$ 


and College Preparatory 
students admitted. No more than eight pupils con- 
stitute any class, 


Pennsylvania, Bustleton, near Philadelphia, 


“T LUKE’S SCHOOL, A high-class Prepan. 
tory School wes Boys. Tiestared catalogue, 


nae H. Strout, 
F. E. Moutron, } Principals 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLI§i 
Homes Scoot ror Twenty Girts, Under 
charge of Mme. Henrietta Clerc and 
Marion L. Pecke. French warranted to bef | 
me, H, 


two years. Terms, $200a year, Address 
Cusrc. 











VERMONT. 


Burlington, Vermont. 

HE BISHOP HOPKINS HALL. The Diocems 
School for Girls. Our certificate received a 
Wellesley College. For circulars address Tht 

Rev. LUCIUS M. HARDY, M.A. 


Burlington, Vermont. 
ERMONT EPISCOPAL INSTITUTE, Boat 
ing School for Boys ; prepares for o 
Business. Military drill. Wholesome 
pline. Finest and most healthful one in 
country. erms moderate. 4. H. Ross, 
Principal. 


Saxton’s River, Vermont. 
ERMONT ACADEMY. ~—yo healthful 
location. Both sexes. Two la 
ptisteen conchiave. nc Fis 
any college, for bu or life depart 
ment under U. S. A. chews. Gy: 
Gro, A. WittiaMs, Ph.D., Principal 


Mt. Carroll. Ill. 


T, CARROLL SEMINARY AND 
SERVATORY OF MUSIC. “ ort 




















Washington, District of Columbia. 


ORWOOD INSTITUTE, A. School of High 
Grade for Girls. Certificate 
lesley. Great advantages in 





RIVERVIEW | POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


58th Year. Fogeree thee hly for Colle the 
Government A: and Beale ery Or- 
ganization. BISBEE. & AMEN, Principals. 


is valuable in ion to its 

An Agency peer. If ii hears of 
vacancies tells Th something, but if it 

you —, them a asked to recommend a 

teacher and recommen, Recommends 

C. W. BARDEEN Syracuse, N. Y 











NORTH CAROLINA, 


Ra North Sagive. 
a R HOOL FOR GIRLS, Bi Ralei 
S Re ae none 
93, 1 
Ph: Cc € 
Special as ysical y 
Rev, B. Smepes, D.D. 








Nashville, Tenn. 
ANDERBILT_ UNIVERSITY FRLUOW 
SHIPS: Ten a geraey wag PavINnG : 
with Free tui open to es 
pursue University stud For 
Wits WitiaMs, 











(A GUIDE FOR AMATEURS.) 


How to Judge a He 


By Caprain F. W. Bac. 


iniding Bis and Biting “Saddles and and Sor 
—includ Bits 





waza, cloth folly at Aye 
WILLIAM R. JENA 
Publisher of Veterinary 
851 and 853 Sixth Av. (48th 
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4 Literature 
as “Homer and the Epic” 
By Andrew Lang. $2.50. Longmans, Green & Co. 
4 NoTWITHSTANDING the rapid accumulation of books on 


the Homeric question during the past few years, we welcome 
Mr, Andrew Lang’s “Homer and the Epic” with a glad 
heart, In Germany, the current of destructive criticism has 
run high; in England and America, students and read- 
es of Homer have generally been content to accept the ut- 
terances of the Teutonic oracles, proposing such modifica- 
tions of Continental theories as might suit the individual 
fancy, We have been asked to believe that the Iliad and 
the Odyssey are a more or less fortuitous aggregation of dis- 
ita membra; and kind friends have shown us (although no 
two of them agree) exactly where the different pieces were 
d together by nameless, if not numberless, redactors, 
or where layer upon layer of additions can be separated from 
the primitive germ, Allthis has been very hard to assent to; 
formany have felt that, whatever may be said of the gaps 
ad inconsistencies of the Iliad and the Odyssey, as poems 
possess a unity not impressed upon them from without, 
but essential and structural. Turning for consolation to 
“Paradise Lost,” we have been startled to find how readily 
itbreaks up into an Adamid and a Sataniad, and how plainly, 
ifone follows the method used in the dismemberment of the 
iad, one can see the places where the two original poems, 
of which Adam and Satan respectively were the heroes, were 
imperfectly welded, and can distinguish the handiwork of at 
least two redactors, If it is once admitted, as a correct prin- 
ciple of literary criticism, that questions of authorship can 
be settled by a microscopic examination of words, phrases 
and figures of speech, without reference to other considera- 
tions, the parentage of no work is safe. Assuredly no Greek 
or Latin classic corresponds in every least detail with the 
ideal which grammarians and critics have made for the class 
towhich it belongs, or will fit the Procrustean bed on which 
itmay be made to lie. 
Itis just here that Mr, Lang breaks with the whole com- 
of microscopic Homeric philologians, from Wolf down, 
not denying to this work its proper place and mission, 
hethinks that it may be pressed too far; that in general a 
poem must be studied as a poem, if one will gain a true in- 
into its composition, and that too minute a study of 
May beget a “mental shortsightedness” fatal to 
et appreciation of a literary masterpiece as a whole, 
ithermore, perfect consistency, and exactly the same level 
of ispiration, will not be found, and, from the nature of 
§, should not be looked for, in any extended work of 
MeiM@agination, If “ Homer nods,” we are not obliged to 
to the conclusion that it is not Homer. 
ft, Lang’s treatment of the problem is partly historical 
tly critical and comparative. After a brief statement 
‘progress of Homeric criticism down to the time of 
RE gives to this iconoclast three admirable chapters; 
4 model of refined and luminous controversial writ- 
me body of the book is devoted to a detailed exami- 
the composition of the Iliad and the Odyssey, with 
of various theories that have been advanced re- 
ieir structure since Wolf’s time. The later chap- 
With the lost epics of Greece, Homer and arch- 
yand Homer and other early epics; in connection 
ie last subject particular attention is paid to the 
igen Lied, * gl of Roland and the Kalevala, The 
m has no uncertain sound; it is simply this, “that 
Pand the Odyssey are neither collections of primi- 
or expansions of an original brief epic, but that, 
ole, they are the composition of a poet— the 
, Homer.” 
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The Critic 
Published Weekly at 743 Broadway, New York, by The Critic Co. 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 12, 1893 


The author hardly touches on matters of etymology and 
dialect. Confining his discussion closely to literary grounds, 
he does not go deeply into the so-called Homeric archeology, 
The volume throughout shows a fine power of esthetic, as 
distinguished from merely verbal analysis; it is also par- 
ticularly strong in the comparative element, not only in the 
light which it casts upon the problems of the Homeric poems 
as studied in relation with the great epics of Northern 
Europe, but also in numerous illustrations of the subject- 
matter drawn from that extensive acquaintance with the 
myths and customs of primitive peoples which has been so 
manifest in Mr, Lang’s previous works, Several of the au- 
thor’s positions will be sharply challenged; but, although lack 
of space precludes a more detailed examination of his argu- 
ment here, we believe that on many points he already i 
the best of those who will venture to cross swords with him, 





“Thomas Chalmers" 
By Mrs. Oliphant. $1. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 


THIS IS BY ALL odds the most engaging biography of the 
great Scotch Free Churchman, There have been larger and 
more pretentious books about Chalmers, but this one, while 
it has unquestionably its foundation and superstructure in 
facts, is as interesting as a work of fiction, It is not statisti- 
cal; it is vital, and one reading it stops from time to time to 
admire the skill of the writer and to wonder whether Mrs, 
Oliphant’s power is greater as a novelist or biographer, The 
house in which Dr, Chalmers was born is still standing, In- 
cidents of his life when he was three years old are not want- 
ing; indeed, Mrs. Oliphant believes that the child is father of 
the man, and gives a long and brilliant first chapter to his 
earlier years. He was a lad “o’ pregnant pairts,” and from 
the first showed a power not only of fiery declamation, but | 
of profound emotion, In these days it seems strange to 
think that Bonaparte (whose name, of course, in this English- 

rinted book is spelled Buonaparte) once so stirred the Brit- 
ish people that all the pulpits were ringing with denunciation 
of the Corsican, who was supposed to be getting ready to 
make all Britons his slaves, Chalmers joined the Volunteers 
of Kilmany as their chaplain, and was also enrolled on the 
fighting force as a lieutenant. Undoubtedly, he would have 
assailed “ Buonaparte” single-handed had the necessity 
arisen, He became a great student of natural science and 
was thus prepared, long in advance, for the delivery of those 
eat asttonomical discourses on which his fame abroad rests, 
n treating of his parish work, his ministry, his change 
of style from the intellectual to the spiritual, his work in 
helping to found the Free Church of Scotland, Mrs, Oliphant 
seems to get into the centre of things and to read Chalmers’s 
life as one ought to read a stained-glass window—from the 
inside and not from the outside. From first to last, Chal- 
mers was an optimist, almost an utopian, and yet of that 
excellent sort which inspires confidence and courage and 
brings success, His voice was worth a thousand men, He 
was thoroughly successful, and why should he not have been ? 
By hereditary intellectual power, by erry 4 education and 
opportunity, by living in the time for which he was fitted, by 
having a most excellent wife, comgenies to him in every way, 
by having the family which he desired (namely, daughters) 
and, indeed, by having pretty much everything as he wanted 
it, should he not have been what the world and succeed- 
ing generations call a successful man ? 
e book lacks an index and table-of-contents, but has 
a most excellent portrait of the great man, as he sits with 
book before him and pen in hand; and besides being in neat 
dress, it is full of delightful reading, 
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“The Story of Sicily” 
Provincial, Greek, and Roman. By E. A. Freeman. $1.50. Story 
of the Nations’ Series, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 

THE ISLAND TRIANGLE of Sicily is not unlike that of 
Britain, with the apex toward the west instead of toward the 
pole. The one is laved by tropic seas, the other is lashed 
by Atlantic storms, Many similarities of fate and fortune, 
of settlement and invasion may be traced, not fancifully, 
between these two islands in the Mediterranean and the At- 
lantic, Sicily was the abode of unknown aborigines, like 
Britain before the Greeks and Phoenicians sailed thither after 
Cornish tin. Then the swarming Greek populations of 
Eubcea, Megara and Corinth left their breeding grounds by 
the warm Eastern sea and settled, bee-like, around Sicilian 
Hybla, just as the swarming Germanic populations of Fries- 
land, Jutland and Saxon-land overflowed the dank coasts of 
Holland and Schleswig-Holstein, and emptied themselves 
into Anglia, Kent and Wessex. The Sicilian Greeks built 
great cities and displaced the brown-skinned Phoenicians in 
Sicily, just as the golden-haired, blue-eyed Teutons dis- 
placed the tawny Roman legions and dark-eyed Celts in Brit- 
ain, Both islands became Roman colonies; while long before, 
just as in the mighty tale told by Thucydides, the Greeks of 
Athens, Corinth and Sparta fought over their kindred in the 
beautiful bay of Syracuse under Nicias, Alcibiades and 
others, so the Danish vikings under Cnut and Swein fought 
their kindred Angles and Saxons in English bays and on 
English hills and conquered them for a while, Later on the 
fierce Normans conquered both Sicily and Britain and estab- 
lished a marvellously picturesque civilization in both; flour- 
ishing Norman kingdoms superimposed themselves upon the 
former civilizations of both isles; new languages, new institu- 
tions and new architecture sprouted from the old, leaving noble 
and imposing remains behind, and each for ages was a centre of 
light, of progress, of intellectual illustration, of art and science, 

But here the parallelism ceases, England never had a 
Sicilian Vespers. Her Theocritus is just dead; her Cartha- 
ginian and Saracenic invasions never occurred, Both tem- 
perate and tropic isles were meeting-grounds of different 
cults, different nationalities, conflicting systems, contend- 
ing tongues, Romans and Normans overran both, but with 
what infinitely diverse results. Romanized Sicily is Sicily 
still—languid, decaying, immoral, sunk in banditti-ism, ener- 
vated and prematurely old; Roman England passed away 
like an evanescent dream, leaving only two or three words 
like street, chester, port, to attest its 400 years’ existence; 
Normanized England is the incomparable England of to- 
day, blent of two strains of the same blood, progressive, in- 
ventive, Christian, civilized, the ruling power of the earth, a 
Sicily magnificently expanded, influential, the metropolis (in 
the Greek sense) not. of cities, but of nations, 

The salient features of Sicilian story are luminously 
brought out by Prof. Freeman in “ The Story of Sicily,” his 
last work. The book possesses all his characteristic excel- 
lences and faults, his careful sifting of facts, of authors, of 
legends, of traditions on the one hand, with his perilous use 
of antithesis, his incessant repetitions, his dogmatic violence 
and his other stylistic peculiarities, on the other. It was his 
belief that a “little history” could not be written until the 
author had written a “big” one; he therefore prepared the 
admirable volumes on Sicily, lately issued from the Clarendon 
Press, and then sat down to extract this coin- and picture- 
illustrated volume fromthem, The pen fell from his hand 
at page 297, and the story ended with Constantine the Fifth. 
It 1s full of local knowledge of Sicily and of other knowl- 
edge, such as no man but Freeman possessed, numismatic, 

itectural, geographical and historical. It cannot be 
called a “ story,” for of story-writing Freeman was incapable, 
even when that “story” was a true, historical one; but it is 
the best short account of the island that exists—an island 
ing wondrous interest ever since the famous sixth 
book of ‘Thucydides was written, and the idylls of Theocritus 
made Sicilian air more sweet, or Cicero's celebrated orations 
against Verres revealed the wealth and beauty of Sicily. 
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“John Paget” 
By Sarah Barnwell Elliott, $1.50. Henry Holt & Co, 

THE CONTRAST between the North and the South; i. 
tween the individual developed under the influence of gy 
ilization, as New York knows it, and the individual deve 
in the extreme southern portion of Texas, untrammelled 
any kind of civilization; between the man that is rigid jp 
nothing except what his station in life requires, and regards 
things right and wrong, not as a man, but only as a gentle. 
man, and the man that in these latter days is an anomaly,s 
phenomenon that only the remotest province could have 
duced, has never been more strikingly set forth than it isin 
“John Paget.” The individuals here are vivid, human, life 
like ; nowhere are they bent out of shape to fit their authors 
theories ; they are the true product of their surrounding, 
consistent throughout, and most uncommonly interesting 
As a story, “ John Paget” is a distinct success, clever, witty 
and perfectly harmonious in its construction, It is superior 
to Miss Elliott's first novel, “ Jerry,” in that there is no sens 
of disappointment or fatigue at the close; she has not grom 
tired of her characters this time, and has known well what 
she proposed to do with them, We may protest against the 
preposterous interference of the governess, but such fanatics 
do exist ; and we may object to a yellow-fever epidemic # 
a solution of the situation, but we cannot say it is inartistic 

Claudia Paget had been raised by two men, John Paget and 
Carter Wilton, the one her brother and the other her cousin 
and her lover. The disparity in their ages made no diffe. 
ence ; Carter loved her devotedly and she returned his lovein 
kind. John married, and his wife induced him and Carter 
to begin a system of reproofs with Claudia, which she, after 
a life of indulgent love, did not understand. She marrieda 
New York man and turned her back on them all, Tim 
passed, John was killed at Cedar Creek, and his wife died 
leaving twin boys, John andClaude. Carter telegraphed for 
Claudia to come and decide what was to be done with th 
boys. Her husband was willing to adopt one of the boys, 
provided he could give him his name as well as his fortuns, 
and she chose Claude because she saw that Carter wished to 
keep John himself, 

Just here is where the action in “ John Paget” really be 
gins. From this moment Claude is reared in the lap of luxuny, 
as the son of a man that believes in nothing except his 
money. John goes to Texas with Carter and leads a rough, 
open-air life, whose hardships are endless, Carter mare 
a Spanish woman, who dies leaving a daughter, whom Carter 
sends to be brought up in a convent. Just as she reaches 
womanhood, he dies, and Claudia goes all the way from New 
York to get the child and John and take them home with 
her, It is here that the contrast between the two brothes 
is brought out, and the struggle over Carter's daughitt 
whom they both love, commences, 
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Mohammed the Apostle of Allah 
The Rausat-Us-Safa; or, The Garden of Purity. By Markle 
Tr. from the Persian, by E. Rehatsak, London: Royal Asiaty Society. 
THE TIME HAS gone when any honest Christian # 
student of religion could speak of Mohammed as an impor 
ter. The whole world wants to know who Mohammed ¥4 
what he did and how he did. Outside of Islam, even mo 
than within it, there is a desire to learn how far Mo 
is responsible for the claims and tenets of his adherents, 
lives of the prophet by aliens and unbelievers we have 
many. Some of these are excellent, and largely founded® 
materials drawn from the Koran, But the two well-prmt 
and well-bound volumes now before us are by a fervent? 
liever, who bears Mohammed’s name and wrote in the 
sian, The translation has been made into very atttaen’ 
English, and the work introduces us at once into the #0" 
of Oriental thought. Besides prefaces by editor, trans 
and author, there are numerous foot-notes and tet 
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iven by the editor, whereby the student can opt 
rom other sources. The pedigree of the great prop™ 
the events of his life are set forth in detail, Besi¢ 
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material for the Christian controvertist, there is abundant 
information and a rich literary feast for the general reader, 
Many passages of Scripture are illuminated and given fresh 



















































be force and meaning, not merely because of the insight into 
ol and Asiatic forms that these pages furnish, but be- 
ped cause the Moslem commentators and controversialists claim 
2 that ges which the Christian is apt to attribute to Christ 
tte Goold be referred to Mohammed. On these pages the 
tle Egyptian Joseph is the paragon of beauty. The Friend 
v4 means the Almighty. And well says the distich : “He who 
: has the mark of the Friend’s love possesses it openly on the 
a forehead,” which distich reminds us of the Japanese proverb, 
life "The gods have their throne on the brow of a just man.” 
‘ath Again, another distich says: “ Wash off the dust of affection 
: from the tablet of thy mind; for the condition of love is: 
nes One heart and one friend.” Another example of where 
ne Scriptural phrases are illuminated is in the distich, “ The 
ded brow an arch, the hair a lasso,” which reminds us of the 
a verse in the “Song of Songs,” “And the hair of thine 
iin head like purple, the King is held captive in the tresses 
thereof,” 
. The general story of Mohammed as given by this Persian 
sins author is not a dry narrative of doctrine or preaching, or 
ets statistical and perfunctory ; but it shows him truly human, 
istic and a very interesting personage. For example, we read 
and that he hears a good joke, and laughs until all his white 
vatis teeth are visible. Evidently in his ups and downs, he could 
iffer. say like the poet : “ Such are the ways of this wicked world, 
bet that now we are on the saddle, and anon the saddle on us,” 
aster Asa teformer, Mohammed preached against female infanti- 
alter cide and blood vengeance, the common practice of the Arabs 
‘ed's ofhistime; also against idolatry,usury, gambling, drinking, and 
Time cruelty to animals, He said “ Fear God with regard to ani- 
died, mals; ride them when they are fit to be ridden, and get off 
d for when they are tired. Verily there are rewards,” Valuable 
1 the appendices tell of the relatives, wives, concubines, sons and 
boys, Aaughters, amanuenses, servants and freed men of the great 
tune, Prophet. There is also a genealogical table and a very in- 
ed to tly made index. And so, in addition to the rich Ori- 
ental flavor of the text, there are also all the aids necessary 
y be to the student. 
xury, " aa 
it his The Swiss Reformation 
sw’ 4, the Christian Church. Vol. VII.: Modern Christianity. 
ou y Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. $4 Chas. Scribner's Sons. 
“sf Iv Decemper, 1842, in the University of Berlin, Dr, 
ee Philip Schaff began his academic teaching, At that time 
New t was in the prime of his usefulness, In 1843, Dr, 
on teceived a call to a theological professorship from 
i the Synod of the German Reformed Church in the United 
ghter, ies. This brought the young Swiss scholar to Pennsyl- 
Vania, where for years he remained comparatively obscure, 
laying the foundations of his great work. Combining 
thoroughness with American clearness, and profound 
sbhond. phy with matter-of-fact, he has been a@ power in 
acitly. theology and in church history. Dr, Schaff’s 
an of and style have certain pronounced limitations, which 
mpot Ps ouiay not only to his students, but also to all those 
d was, who have made themselves critically familiar with his pub- 
“mort Apart from these, however, it would be difficult 
mmed ofind on this side of the Atlantic one who combines such 
;, Of 4 broad outlook and such deep insight with such mastery of 
ve had stand simple English and so catholic a spirit, His chief 
‘ed 00 ~eseems to be to get at the facts and to state these facts 
rinted fairest way, correlating them with all known truth, 
ot be at positive knowledge, Dr. Schaff has been a thorn in 
e Per 8 of the brethren of both denominations of the Holy 











li Church, which he has served in the capacity of 
, and is a constant stumbling-block to those brethren 
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Mish the whole Church to conform to some one theory 
ment of Christianity. Those, however, who enjoy a 
lind the whole mountain and an all round view, de- 
§ work, even when most conscious of its peculiar- 
Gefects and advantages. 
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In treating of the Swiss Reformation, Dr. Schaff is more 
than usually at home. Switzerland was his native land. He 
he up amid its lakes and mountains, and every foot of the 

istoric ground is familiar to him; while his many journey- 
ings and visits to the renowned sites, and the long hours 
spent in the special libraries collected in the places where 
the great events took place, his constant correspondence 
with both living scholars and those who have passed on, his 
continued acquaintance with the freshest literature of the 
subject treated, make this probably the most valuable 
volume in his series, Certain it is that there is a glow upon 
these pages that shows the peculiar love of the author for 
his theme. The volume is sufficiently illustrated, with a 
number of portraits and cuts of famous edifices, and has a 
map. The introduction gives a vivid picture of Switzer- 
land before the Reformation, and makes a happy comparison 
of the genius of the Swiss Reformation with the German, 
The first great figure in this book of Acts is that of Zwingli, 
The story of the Reformation in Zurich is almost as ani- 
mated and, in its form, as fascinating as a romance, The 
detail of the great movement in Switzerland and the Grisons 
will be fresh reading to most of those who take up this 
volume, for every nook and corner of the land and the story 
has been illumined by this scholar’s lamp. After the period 
of the civil war between the Roman Catholic and the Re- 
formed cantons, comes that of consolidation. 

One or two chapters are devoted to the Anabaptists, their 
beliefs, their policy and their persecutions. Here, it must 
be confessed, Dr, Schaff is more judicially fair, reasonable 
and candid than most historians, and yet we cannot think 
that he has done these Swiss Anabaptists full justice; for, 
besides the labors of Zwingli and Calvin, a great part of the 
Reformation among the common people, not only in Swit- 
zerland, but in other countries to which the Anabaptist ref- 
ugees fled, was accomplished by these humble people. 
‘Most historians have written with a bias and have cast a good 
deal of dust and confusion on a subject which needs yet to 
be treated in both a scholarly and a popular form in order 
that justice may be done to a much misunderstood move- 
ment. The anarchy of certain members of this great body 
ought not to distract attention from the undoubted Christ- ' 
likeness of probably a majority of these radical Christians, 

The third book is devoted entirely to Calvin; and of this 
great man in his preparatory work as a Reformer in Switzer- 
land, and especially in Geneva, as a power in Germany, asa 
maker of theology, as a controvertist, as a persecutor, as a 
great saint and Christian, the pen-picture is marvellously 
strong and true to the facts, with great force and clearness, 
Not only is the literature of the subject in all its phases pre- 
sented, but the description, the statements and arguments, 
are presented with consummate clarity and rhetorical, almost 
dramatic skill, One whole chapter of over a hundred Pages 
is devoted to Servetus, his life, trial and execution, The 
final chapter on Theodore Beza is written by the Rev. S, M, 
Jackson. The work has a good index, 

One of the most interesting features of this volume, as 
well as of others in the series, is the author’s constant cor- 
relation of the historical facts and of his own judgments with 
the New Testament Scriptures, and the subsequent develop- 
ments of these European movements and their applications 
to life in America, It is clearly shown, whether intention- 
ally so or not, that, while Europe profited unspeakably by 
the Reformation, it was greatly impeded by old institutions 
and customs and ideas, and that in Americaits grandest force 
has had sway and influence; in a word, that the United ° 
States to-day is largely what it is because of the Protestant 
Reformation, and especially that phase of it whose area was 
in the Swiss Republic. 





FREDERICK BURGESS, the noted minstrel who died recently, lest 
behind him a collection of first editions of Dickens, Thackeray, 
Ruskin and many other authors, splendidly bound. He was also 
the possessor of a number of autograph letters and of a series 
«. orale said to be unrivalled. It is probable that all will be 
sold. 


























Recent Fiction 
“A CATASTROPHE IN BOHEMIA” takes gene in London, in that 


rtion of the city given up to classes of people who have come 
rom the ends of the earth. The hero of this story is a celebrated 
fencing-master, who has a very charming daughter. His house is 
frequented by nears of talent in every line, and they take pleasure 
in instructing this clever girl in the various vocations that they have 
mastered. Her father, of course, teaches her to fence, and, at last, 
comes to dread her skill and to fear that she may become his rival. 
One of the Aadztudés of the place teaches her a trick with the foils un- 
known to the old man, and in their next encounter she uses it and 
overcomes him, He demands that she shall teach it to him; but 
she refuses, and then she decides to run away with the man she 
loves. He discovers them as they are leaving, and he forces her 
to teach him the trick, which he knows will enable him to kill her 
lover in the duel to which he has challenged him. It is a weird story, 
clever on the whole, and unusual in its development. The rest of 
the stories in the book are not so good. The volume is called “A 
Catastrophe in Bohemia, and Other Stories,” and is written by 
Henry S. Brooks. ($1. Charles L, Webster & Co.)\——A VOL- 
UME OF STRONG, well-written and ‘«: interesting German stories 
by W. Heimburg bears the title “A Fatal Misunderstanding, and 
Other Stories.” In the first one, a beautiful, attractive woman 
marries a huntsman, a man of strong character, who has lived in 
solitude for years, with no companions but his horses and his dogs. 
He loves this woman at first sight and is overcome with gratitude 
when she marries him, Accustomed to silence and to being alone, 
however, he does not know how to show her his devotion, and she 
yws to think that he cares nothing for her and has married her only 
use of her loneliness, Her husband has a friend in the person 
of a dashing young scion of the royal house of Bavaria. This man 
had loved his friend’s wife before they were married, and the hunts- 
man comes home one day, and through a window sees the Prince 
on his knees before his wife. He believes she is false, and will listen 
to no explanation. She leaves the house in despair; and it is not 
until her dead body is found and the Prince is dying, that the 
husband learns she was true to him in every thought, and that her 
chief source of unhappiness was the idea that he did not love her. 
The other stories are based on striking incidents, and are well worth 
reading. ($1.25. Worthington & Co.) 





THE CHIEF PERSONAGE, the hero we might say, of George 
MacDonald's new story, “ Heather and Snow,” is a young man who 
is a semi-lunatie: His mania does not assume a violent orm at any 
time ; he simply wanders at large over the country, calling upon 
nature in all her moods for the little pleasure life holds for him. 
His family do not oppose his wandering habits; on the contrary, 
they build a little hut for him on the side of the mountain, where he 
may take refuge from the weather. At the peril of his own life, he 
saves a little girl who is lost in the snow, por in all this lies the sig- 
nificance of the title the story bears, Of course there are other 
characters and a love-episode that runs through it all ; but the book 
is not well-written and is rather uninteresting. ($1.25. Harper & 
Bros.)——-Mrs. ALEXANDER’S new novel, called “ Found Want- 
ing,” is one of the most utterly stupid, trying conglomerations of 
nonsense that could be imagined. The scene is laid in Paris, but 
the people are English for the most part, wandering back and forth 
without purpose and accomplishing nothing that one could possibly 
care toread about. ($1. J. B. ti pincott Co.)——“ A SINGER 
FROM the Sea” is a most unusually sweet, attractive story, by 
Amelia E. Barr. Our singer is a young girl, born of humble but 
respectable parents, in a fishing village on the Cornish coast. She 
has a love-affair with a young fellow above her in social position. 
Her sy with him is opposed by her family, who do not be- 
lieve in his honesty, and by his, who think it is beneath him to form 
such an alliance, They go off to London, however, and are mar- 
ried, and she has her voice cultivated with a view to making it a 
means of support for herself and her husband. She secures an en- 
gagement with an opera-troupe, on its way to America, and the 
trip over the water is the beginning of endless misfortunes for her. 
Her brave spirit enables her to bear up under it all, and she finally 
returns to her old home to end her daysin peace. She isa charmin 
character, beautiful and most appealing. The descriptions of life 
in the fishing-village, among those plain but honest people, are cal- 
culated to make one linger over them. ($1.25. Dodd, Mead & Co.) 





AFTER MOLLY GRAHAM married Irving Tracy, they lived for a 
while in picturesque poverty. He was a r young physician; 
but that did not matter, because Molly loved him and they could 
live on affection. Picturesque poverty does not last, however ; it 
either makes progress into the region of the well-to-do, or it sinks 
slowly into real want ; and this last is what had pened to the 
Tracys by the end of their second year of married life. They had 
the baby to take care of, as well as themselves, and the patients 
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were not numerous. They decided to move to Pittsburgh, whem 
they went from bad to worse. At last, Tracy is accused of killing 
one of his patients with an overdose of morphine. It is the jay 
stroke, his wife has long since given up, and he sees she no 
believes in him. He thinks he will end it all with a pistol; 
something stops him, and that something is the turning-point 
his career. He prospers and becomes a rich and a distinguishe 
man; but without Molly. She dies realizing that she has neve 
helped her husband at any stage of his career, that she has show 
him no sympathy, that she has failed. This little tale is one of; 
volume called “ A Woman Who Failed, and Other Stories,” an 
it is a plain, every-day any of the sort of life that many 
lead ; it is very human, and is therefore apt to have some interes 
for us even though it and the others in the book are a little crud 
They are written by Bessie Chandler. ($1. Roberts Bros.) 


IN THE RECENT editions of Trollope’s “ Phineas Finn” an 
“Can You Forgive Her?” we notice the strange coincidence tha 
the frontispiece of the third volume of the latter novel is identicd 
with that of the first volume of the former. For the rest, the ed 
tion is excellent. The volumes are of handy size; the bi 
in perfect taste, in dark red cloth, and the printing and paper favor. 
ble to eyes not over strong. ($3.75 each. Parliamentary Serie 
Dodd, Mead & Co.)——-AMONG other new editions is Dr, ].¢ 
Holland's “Arthur Bonnicastle,” in cheap paper, with faulty 
and illustrations none too good. (so cts. Chas. Scribner's Sons) 
——WE HAVE RECEIVED in the revised edition of William 
“ Shandon Bells,” “An Adventure in Thule,” “ The Wise Wome 
of Inverness,” “‘ Yolande” and “ Judith Shakespeare.” The dak 
green binding and clear type are the same as in the preceding volumes 
of the series. (80 cts.each. Harper & Bros.)——-THE LATEST 
issues of the Dryburgh Edition of the Waverley Novels are “ The 
Bride of Lammermoor,” “ The Monastery,” ‘“‘ The Heart of Mit 
lothian” and “Ivanhoe.” While this series is excellent in 
respect, the numerous illustrations, which add greatly to the fore 
of the narrative, are especially deserving of mention. ($1, 
Macmillan & Co.)}——-THE TASTEFUL reprint of Miss Ferriers 
novels, to which we have twice already referred more at length, is 
completed by the issue of “ Destiny,” in two volumes, with etchel 
frontispieces by Mr. F. T. Merrill. The typography is in the fault 
less style of the University Press at Cambridge, and the bindingin 
half-leather, uniform with Miss Austen’s novels, is particularly neat 
($2.50. Roberts Bros.——A REVISED EDITION of F. 
Crawford’s “ To Leeward” has appeared. ($1. Macmillan &C) 


“ THE Two COUNTESSES” consists of two stories, the scenes ol 
which are laid in different parts of Germany, and the style of which 
is intensely German. They both deal with the manner in whith 
matrimonial alliances are entered into in certain classes of society 
there. In one of them, a desirable young fellow is introduced inlo 
a home, for the purpose of — engaged to the daughter of his 
host ; but he disappoints everyone by falling in love with one of the 
other guests instead. This other, a countess, is betrothed to a mai 
she dislikes, and it requires the combined efforts of herself and het 
married sister to overcome the objections of obdurate parents 0 
her breaking off from this alliance, and marrying the man she loves 
These stories are very simple and perfectly uninteresting. — 
are by Marie Ebner von Eschenbach. (50 cts. CasseH Publishing 
Co.)——* THE FATHER OF Sx,” by N. E. Potapeeko, is the stoy 
of a priest in Russia who has a wife and six children, is as dia 


























a dog, and has no prospect of advancement, The wife is 

consumption, and her husband longs to do something for 

fore she dies; but the fates are against him, and she dies just as he 

receives the announcement of his promotion to the full d af 
riest. It is a plain, unvarnished story of Russian misery, 
utely without incident, and as bald as such narratives usually at 

(50 cts. Cassell Publishing Co.) 



































A GERMAN STORY, entitled “ Suspected,” tells of a young 6 
whose life is anything but pleasant. She is a dependant, anes 
to live with an uncle and aunt who are very disagreeable Gy 
her at times. A young officer, who falls in love with her, is 
choice of her guardians for her husband, He is really a delight 
fellow ; but the girl thinks she cannot love him, because her ai 
tions are occupied at the moment with a very unworthy tv 
whom her imagination has endowed with all the virtues. = 
end, she perceives his unworthiness ; but he is murdered, an@! 
officer, whom she has learned in the meantime to care for, 
cused of the crime. She believes him guilty, but loves him 
the less and offers to fly with him out of the reach of justice 
innocence is proved at last, and everybody is happy. * 
material enough here for a good story, but it has been very 
handled. It is by Louisa Stratenus. ($1. D. App 
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——“ CHARLEY” IS a sweet, but very simple village stom 
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has had a very humble and a very unfortunate origin. 
a a remarkable in, however, and is loved by an auadies 
, far above him in social position. The author, S. D. 
Pallandet, is artist enough not to insist upon his heroine’s marrying 
his hero in spite of everything. He lets him die of typhoid fever, 
and leaves the girl to sorrow. (75 cts. G, P. Putnam's Sons.)—— 
“VYat-MartA, by Mrs. Lawrence Turnbull, is a very attractive- 
looking book that contains a romantic little story of the time of 
N It is surely not a child's story, yet the main figure is a 
wonderful child-artist, the only son of a noble French family. 
that the boy will not live long, his parents keep from 
him all knowledge of evil, and allow him to cherish his fancies un- 
disturbed. His idol and ideal is Napoleon, and of him he carves 
many a bust, and finally one—his chef d’a@uvre—that shows only 
the noblest side of the go captain’s nature. As the boy dies, 
Napoleon comes to see his worshipper, and, for a brief, suggestive 
moment, stands before the piece of marble that is so much diviner 
than its model. The lesson of the book seems to be,—how like a 
Napoleon would have been had he crushed out self. The story 
is told with much true sentiment, and faithful local coloring. 
($1.25. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
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New Books and New Editions 

THE PLAN OF “ The Shrubs of North-Eastern America,” by 
Charles S. Newhall, is the same as that of the author's “ Trees of 
North-Eastern America,” and may be commended and criticised 
along much the same lines, It contains, in general, a full-page 
illustration of each of the species, and an accompanying descrip- 
tion, under the heads of “‘ Flowers,” “‘ Leaves,” “ Fruit ’ and ‘Where 
Found.” The distinction between shrubs and trees is evidently not 
clear in the writer’s mind. He has included among the shrubs 
certain species, such as the hornbean, —- laurel, June-berry, 
choke cherry, wild plum and fringe tree, which certainly are trees, 
and were ranked with the trees in his former publication, Nor do 
the species common to the two books always bear the same name 
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; in both. Amelanchier Canadensis, for instance, is called June- 
ier berry among the shrubs, and shad-bush among the trees ; although 
sth, is in each case the other name is quoted as an alternative. Such an 
atched instance is rather characteristic of this author’s work, In spite of 
fault. its size, which makes it inconvenient to take the book into the- 
ing in field, it is likely to be decidedly useful. It covers comparatively 
y neat, new ground; and its plan, with a good index and three guides to 
Marion the species, based on the flowers, leaves and fruit, respectively, give 
& Co) ita distinct value. ($2.50. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
ones of PHILLIPS BROOKS, who seems to get smaller when titles are 
which swaddled about his name, was a rich personality, and already 
which sketches and biographies of him multiply. Mr. M. C. Ayres, 
society the vigorous editorial writer of one af Boston's leading daily 
ed into one. wrote many a half-column concerning the great 
> of his . Friend, sympathizer and interpreter, the editor showed 
of the the manifold touch of this lover of humanity. A felicitous 
amat introduction by Dr. W. J. Tucker, the President of Dartmouth Col- 
ind her lege, an appendix about Helen Keller and an appropriate dedica- 
ents to tion “ to aang rime} men and women” of “this memorial of one 
e loves. who was our friend as we were his,” complete the garniture of this 
They dainty memento. Would that pulpit and press were oftener in 
ylishing unison, (30 cts, George H. Ellis.) ——" STORIES FROM THE 
1e story Rapsits,” Abram S, Isaacs, Ph.D., is a collection of Jewish 
as , all of them more or less familiar to readers of the books 
rng Baring-Gould. Prof. Isaacs has expanded them and retold them 
an easy fluent prose of his own. On the whole, the effect is 
st as he and the material portion of the book is tasteful. ($1.25. 
pity L. Webster & Co) 
ily “MINIATURES AND Moons,” by G. S. Street, is a series of es- 
says of a kind excessively common in these days of verbal facility. 
ul assumption of friendly confidence, a demeanor of phil- 
ng £ calm and serenely dallying dilletantism—in the manner of 
one that, surfeited, toys with the fruit after dinner and blows from 
toward between his lips alternate wise words and grape seeds—and a for- 
r, is the ted archaism of style are all that a man needs to get himself snugly 
lightful between some precious tints of binding and so before the world as 
or affeer tother pure soul revealed. But all these pure souls float on stich 








dead seaof milk and water that a virile intellect turns from them 
mth something like disgust, and betakes himself to the rude youth 
:, vepartmen i or French novelists, who (worse luck {) will 

they have touched their zenith. Mr. Street writes pret- 


lie bef 
7! the new old-fashioned way ; but he cannot prevent his read- 















of Robert Louis Stevenson, who does the same 

ng oe much better. (35. 6¢. London: David Nutt.) 
Or ELSON writes too much. Or imag it would be 
ag Sea ca publishes too man ks. Most of the 
The of Music” were sufficiently good as news- 
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paper articles; but they are hardly substantial enough to unite in a 
volume. Mr. Elson’s book is readable, but contains nothing new 
or important, Mr. Elson is a musician and he labors under a de- 
lusion exceedingly common in his profession ; every time a mu- 
sician writes down any of his ideas about his own art he 

them as of epoch-making importance. (Boston: New England 
Conservatory.)——"* THE MERRY MONTH ” will please tho3e who 
have a fancy for Henry Bellyse Baildon’s gentle reflections and 
kindly observation. No one will be roused to enthusiasm by this 
book, but there are some agreeable thoughts in it. (6s. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin.) 





“ PRINCETON SKETCHES,” by George R. Wallace, of the class 
of ‘91, tells the story of Nassau Hall, the “ historic centre of the 
Princeton Campus.” Its belfry spire looks like a note of exclamation 
in the monotonous Jersey plains, as though marking the recent pro- 
gress of the College, whose “ green” is now enlarged into a park of 
several hundred acres, whose buildings and departments have been 
multiplied and whose faculty has grown almost as quickly as the 
number of its students. assau Hall was built by a lottery ; its 
cellar was dug in 1754. It was expected to accommodate 147 stu- 
dents, three ina room, Its hall was of “genteel workmanship,” 
adorned with a portrait of His Majesty King William III. Mr. 
Wallace gives a half-tone view asa frontispiece, and has illustrated 
his book with pictures of the new Museum of Historic Art; of the 
pretty, Ionic Clio Hall; of the old cannon set up in the campus, 
whereby hangs a tale; of Pres. John Witherspoon, who was burned 
in effigy by the British; of the graves of the Presidents all in a row, 
and of Marquand Chapel and Murray Hall, and many portraits of 
persons and places. In conclusion, our author quotes a distin- 

ished French visitor as saying that in Princeton he found true 

mericans, “ the backbone of the nation”; and he says himself, 
that “ Here is the centre of our Republic.” Thereisan interesting 
introduction by Prof. Andrew F. West. ($2. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons.) 





THE READER THAT does not wish to be beguiled into pur- 
chasing a camera and plates both wet and dry, orthochromatic 
and other ; that would keep his mind free from worry and his 
clothes from stains and acid-holes; that does not desire to be edu- 
cated in blue paper, bromide and the instantaneous shutter ; whose 
notion it is that there are no relations whatever between art and 
photography, will do well not to read Octave Thanet’s “ An Ad- 
venture in Photography.” It is one of those dangerously fascinat- 
ing books that pretend to warn, but are really calculated to lead 
the innocent astray. The author throws a veil of romance ovér 
the uncanny instrument, hints at the mysteries of the “ dark room,” 
plunges the reader into alternate hope and fear over the “ photo- 
graphic sky” and the possibility of saving it, and, that he may the 
more easily and quickly be led to his ruin, presents examples of her 
own ep. ye work and tells him how they were accomplished. 
($1.50. Chas, Scribner's Sons.) 





The Lounger 


MME. PATTI HAS been interviewed by a representative of The 
Sketch, who tells her that she has made John Howard Payne's 
name immortal by her singing of “ Home, Sweet Home.” 
pretty flattery on the part of the representative ; but what stuff! I 
should say that John Howard Payne had given Mme, Patti an op- 
portunity to make Aer name immortal, for his song was “ immor- 
tal” long before Mme. Patti sang it. Mme, Patti said that she 
usually liked to look at ple when she sang; but she alwa 
avoided doing so in singing “ Home, Sweet Home,” as the sight 
of so many handkerchiefs at so many eyes was too much for 
her, and that she feared lest she should break down. Mme, Patti 
said, furthermore, that she was coming to America in September 
(will this be her tenth or eleventh “ positively last farewell” tour ?), 
and she will bring out a new one-act opera by Pezzi, “a 
young composer,” whom she commissioned to write it for her; 
of which shows energy and a youthful spirit on the part of a prima 
donna, that confesses to fifty years; for I take this as a confession 
of that age:—‘‘I have been singing since ’61, and after all these 
years I find the London pee just the same, as eager to hear me 
as when I was a girl of eighteen.” May she live for fifty years 
more—and sing as long as her voice remains, 





ALL THE WAY from South Africa comes The Critic of Johan- 
nesburg. It is not a critical r, rage though its motto is 
" Spal ng nothin os critical.” opt African Critic has 
a London letter gives many items of personal ; among 
them this, that Mme, Patti “ engages her servants PA rane tee, 
not simply on account of perfection, but for musical talent ; 
that she trains them to sing and act in her own theatre, and her vis- 
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itors will tell you that her coachman has a capital baritone voice and 
is a good comedian; that Nicolini’s valet plays the ‘ villain of the 
deepest dye,’ that chambermaids, cooks, etc., trill sweetly in the 
chorus, and that down to the boot-boy everyone does something.” 
Can you imagine anything more delightful i novel than this staff 
of domestics? A coachman who can at call play the Postilion of 
pose geo if the ré/e of the whip-snapping tenor be changed to 
another clef; chambermaids who at a word become Marthas, 
Lindas or Elsas; a cook who has only to leave her kitchen to be 
an Ortrud or an Azucena ; a valet who, though he brush your clothes, 
is an embryo Conte di Luna; and a “boots” who, by a change of 
costume, becomes at least a “singing page.” The question in 
my mind is, Which ré/es are they likely to fill the best—those of the 
servants’ hall, or those of the ey od I should be afraid that they 
might fall between the two, and that, while they were poor singers, 
they would be worse servants. 





THERE IS NOT a great deal of money to be made in literature 
and the man or woman that goes into that profession simply with 
an eye to money-getting would better get out of it. The profes- 
sion of literature is a good deal like virtue—it is its own reward, 
and there are those who are quite satisfied that such should be the 
case. People that like to write, like to so well that they would 
rather make a poor living with their pens than a handsome living 
in commercial pursuits. Walter Besant’s advice to young men is: 
“Do not attempt to live by literature. Earn a livelihood some 
other way. At all cost—at any cost—be independent of your lit- 
erary work. There is hardly any kind of work which does not 
allow a man time for as much literary work and study as is good 
for him. Look at the men who have been journalists, civil ser- 
vants, medical men, lawyers—anything. Be independent.” 





TO EMPHASIZE his advice, Mr. Besant says:—‘ There is one 
thing in yd own experience—if I may speak of myself in connec- 
tion with this subject—on which I look back with great satisfac- 
tion. It is that I was able to resist the very great temptation to 
live by writing till such time—about eight years ago—when I 
thought mysel a in so doing. I then, and not till then, re- 
signed a post which had for twenty years taken the cream of the 
day, and given me a certain independence.” 





A WRITER in 7he Bookman, whom | take to be Dr. Nicoll the 
accomplished editor of that journal, has an article in the July num- 
ber on “ Editor vs. Contributor, from and Editor’s Point of View.” 
Grievances between editor and contributor, he says, have always 
existed; but they have now come into special prominence. It is 
not, however, of these grievances that I would speak, but of what 
the writer says of unsolicited munuscripts. During a somewhat 
varied editorial experience many thousands of manuscripts have 
been sent to him without solicitation. With the kindliest feelings 
toward new authors, and after a deliberate review of the subject, Re 
is obliged to say that he “ cannot think of any unsolicited contribu- 
tion received in that way that was of any real use.” Some he has 
printed, but “ they have attracted no special attention,” and, perhaps 
on the whole, he would have “done better without them.” gS 
“burdensome and thankless a task” has he found the examination 
of these manuscripts, that he is compelled to say : “ If I never again 
received an unsolicited manuscript, my days would be compara- 
tively without care,” 





I HAVE NOT had as long an experience as Dr. Nicoll, if the 
writer be Dr. Nicoll, but I have had a good deal; yet, while I must 
say that the percentage of accepted manuscripts from unknown 
writers is exceedingly small, I have found some that were worth 
printing and that have tp both author and publisher. Perhaps 
they would not have paid if all the expenses of reading manuscripts 
were charged up against them, for that is a very heavy part of a 
publisher's expenses, Nearly every publishing house hasa salaried 
“ reader” to whom it pays from $3000 a year up, besides which it has 
special readers who are paid from $10a manuscript up. A book is 
sometimes given to as many as half a dozen readers before a decis- 
ion is arrived at; all of which ts expensive, though the authors do not 
seem to take it into account. So, as I say, if these expenses were 
charged against the occasional manuscript accepted, it would not 
be found to pay. And yet publishers feel obliged to keep up this 
department, though experience tells them that not one manuscript 
in a thousand from the pen of an unknown writer is accepted. In- 
stead of these inglorious Miltons being grateful for the pains that 
editors and publishers take in their behalf, they are the most un- 
grateful and thankless class of the writing community. 





THE WRITER I HAVE been quoting says “ that the excessive bad- 
and unreasonable abuse of editors will end in the best of 
closing the door on beginners.” “ Indeed,” he adds, “ they 
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are alreay beginning to do so.” At the same time, the best of a 
thors were once beginners, so I don’t see how they can be altogether 


wiped out unless the next generation or two is to be without writ. 
ers, ‘Small loss,” I hear Cynicus say, “ the world has not time to 


read all the good books that were written a hundred and moe 
years ago. e should be very glad of a respite.” This ae 
of the question, the beginners must begin somewhere ; but editors 


and publishers would be very grateful to them if they were a little 
more thoughtful. It does not show a Peg deal of intelligence on 
the part of a young writer to send his first Love and Dove sonnet 
to The North American Review, or of a young woman to send 
her “ brief paper” to the “ fashion department” of The Popular 
Science Monthly, and yet just such stupid things are done, It is 
no infrequent thing for an editor to receive a postal card aski 
him to send the writer some specimens of his journal that he, the 
writer, may see what sort of articles are likely to be accepted. This 
may, perhaps, be better than making such mistakes as those I have 
mentioned ; but it is not going to do much toward prejudicing the 
editor in favor-of the unknown author. —— 

AFTER A CAREFUL consideration of the subject I cannot see 
how the beginner can be suppressed ; nor am I sure that he should 
be if he could. 1 was a beginner once myself and a fellow feel 
makes us wondrous kind, If authors were created full-fledged, it 
would save editors a world of trouble in one way; but it would 
also be an embarrassment of riches. pai 








A WELL-KNOWN poet sends me the following “ poem "ffrom The 
Malta Standard of July 7, a copy of which paper has been sent to him 
by a friend at Valletta. In choosing a Laureate, the Prime Minister 
should not overlook the claims of this Maltese caterwauler :— 

H. M. S, “ VICTORIA” 
Noble ship! who will not mourn thee? 
Named to record Victoria’s Jubilee ! 
But to be swallowed by the sea, 
Hard by the coast of Tripoli. 


Your country, first upon the ocean, 
Mourns with sad and deep emotion; 
Rammed whilst at peaceful evolution, 
Who can give her restitution ? 


Armed you were with heaviest guns, 
Manned by selected British sons: 
Sad fate of gallant Admiral Tryon’s, 
One of England's bold sea lions. 


Oh! awful, appalling. sad disaster; 

Why could'nt Camperdown have passed her 
But ’twas decreed by God our Master, 

To summon the erew to the Great Hereafter. 


Sultan, Captain, Howe, and Serpent: 
Imperilled while gn duty bent, 
Little 'twas thought that you'd be rent, 
By sister ship to the bottom sent. 
Oh! Britons, whilst in contemplation 
On this calamity, fall’n the nation: 
Give the widow and orphan consolation, 
By aiding with Charity’s ministration. 

July Ist, 1893. S. J. WiLus. 





AN ACQUAINTANCE who has advertised some seaside land for 
sale received this letter in regard to it, which he thinks is am 
enough for me to publish :—“I have read your taking ‘ad’ 
some interest. I have for some years desired that I might live by 
the seaside, winter and summer. I was born by the seaside a 
spent twenty-one years of my life there. I am past middle life, 
but active beyond comparison with others in like case. 1 have 
only a few dollars, but I am a worker. 1 should like to invest $10 
in the new settlement east if I could find something to do there, 
can teach, preach, lecture, sing, edit a paper or chop wood; can 
type or run a printing-press or a mangle; have a daughter whois 4 
clever musician on organ, piano, violin and typer. We are not 
religious beyond the breaking-point ; are a pair of Chautauqua 
Can any use be made of such timber in your seaside community 
Can do many things to help build up a place. 1 cannot buy @ 
house, but I can work to pay for one and start with a lot in 
simple. Am not of the kind denominated jack of all trades and 
master of none. What I know I know well. Am readily a 
to scientific or hayseed circles; can figure favorably ata ey 
or New York banquet or feed on fish caught in odd hours. 
temperate, honest, and in egpenrnnne, though neat, Southes 
general. Am not in politics, but would make an excellent race i 
town or school honors in a bright settlement, provided there 
only one candidate in the field. sho 
reply which would ultimately prove the base for a judicious ™ 
ment, I would subscribe myself very sincerely yours, J— 








If this sketch should induce # 
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August 12 1893 


“Harper’s Monthly” 

Mr. HowarD PYLE opens the August number of Harper's 
Magasine with the story of “ The Cock Lane Ghost,” a London 
apparition that agitated the superstitious and the sceptic alike, 
jn the middle of the last century. Mr Pyle’s illustrations admir- 
ably portray the picturesque times in which this particular ghost 
had its day. Five short stories enliven the p of the August 
He s, One, atale of Americans in London (a fruitful subject), 
is from the pen of Richard Harding Davis, and another is a one- 
scene play, by W. D. Howells, called “ Bride Roses.” 


WirH Mr, JANVIER IN OLD New York 


Mr. T. A. Janvier deals with “ Greenwich Village” which man 
New Yorkers will be nace to learn is within one of their city’s 
most densely populated parts. It is west of Sixth Avenue, and 
may readily be reached from Broadway by the “ blue car” that 
traces its course around Union “ge Mr, Janvier has lived in 
“Greenwich Village” as long as he has lived in New York, pre- 
ferring its picturesque and comfortable old houses to the unpic- 
turesque and less comfortable houses of more fashionable sections 
of the city. It is the most American region of down-town New 





From Harper’s Magazine.—Copyright, 1893, by Harper & Brothers. 
O_p House In Downinc Street, New York, 


York, though it borders closely on the French quarter of the 
Here is Mr. Janvier’s description of the laying-out of his 
hunting-ground :— 
"In addition to being hopelessly at odds with the surrounding 
city, Greenwich is cations? at variance with itself. Its streets, 
§0 far as they can be said to be parallel at all, are parallel in four 
distinct groups ; they have a tendency to sidle away from each 
Other and to take sudden and unreasonable turns; some of them 
Out well enough, but, after runnin omy a block or two, en- 

a church or a row of houses and pul | short. Here,in a 
is the same sort of irregularity that is found in the lower 
of the city between Broadway and the East River, and it 
from the same cause; neither of these crooked regions 
ion; both were growths. As streets were wanted in 
are they were opened—or were made by promoting exist- 
in accordance with the notions of the owners of the 
land ; that the village did grow up in this loose and easy 
‘Tashion is indicative of its early origin. Actually, excepting the 

Vicinity of the Battery, this is the oldest habitation of 

He men on the Island of New York.” 
: €oL. Dopce at AN ARAB CIRCUS 

.T. A. Dodge, U.S. A., who is an authority on horses and 
Ng, Writes on the “ Riders of Tunis,” and, among other inter- 

Sites GeiAd of the Are horecasan is the fantastys. The 
Ane great rab horseman is antaslya. 
e$contain all manner of horsemen, armed and unarmed, who 
less wild figures to more or less monotonous drumming 
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music, and who end by the most excited and exciting pot-pourr? of 
feat riding. They stand in their stirrups and throw their guns in the 


air, whirl them about in the most approved warlike style, and fire 
them at intervals in what seems an uncalled for and dangerous 
fashion, They rear, wheel, kick, buck, rush, stop, turn, and twist 
their horses like so many tumblers, shouting meanwhile, yelling, 
screaming like so many devils, No picture can do justice to the 
kaleidoscopic fervor and wildness of the scene if there are many 
riders engaged in it. It is a seething whirlpool of wild, unmeaning, 
half-merry, half-fanatical excitement, in which no end of excellent 
horsemanship comes to the fore, From time to time the riders 
stop and rank themselves for a rest on one side; then out come 
individuals to show what, single, their steeds cando, They pirouette 
and piaffer and dance, and then make a rush at full gallop to one 
or other side, stop suddenly, and wheel about. There is no spe- 
cific art in what they do; each man has trained his horse on hi 
own untrained ideas. They have a close seat, clinging with their 
heels, and exhibit a great deal of skill in their gyratory exercises ; 
but once seen the fantasiya loses its interest. All semi-wild nations 
do about the same tricks on horseback. I think our Indian easily 
excels them all; while nothing I have ever seen in fantasiyas in the 
faintest degree apprvaches in delicacy and difficulty the fine work 
of a school-trained horse in the hands of a master of the art.” 


‘THe Deap Lover” 
It has been some time since we have had a song from Mr. Stod- 
dard, Here is a pretty one for which he is indebted to “ Carmen 


Sylva's” book of Roumanian folk-songs for inspiration, It is 
called “ The Dead Lover” :— 


*“* He whom I loved so well 
Is in his long, long sleep: 
Yet I lament him not, 
For he told me not to weep. 


‘* But the grave answered, No; 
For these things still are dear, 
Since he deprived of them, 
Would be too lonely here. 


‘** Then to the dead I pray: 
Restore my youth to me, 
That when we meet again 
I be not old to thee! 


‘** But he nor hears nor sees, 

For his eyes like mine aredim; 

to his grave I come, 

To get them back from him 
‘* But keep not, grave, my youth, ‘‘ For only in the grave 

Which cannot profit thee; Are tears no longer shed, 

My smile and my light step— And the living happy made 
O give them back to me. Beside the happy dead.” 
** MORALITY AND BuTTER MAKING ” 

In the “ Editor’s Study ” Mr. C, D. Warner talks as he knows so 
well how on the relations of “ Morality and Butter Making,” No 
one but the author of that rare treatise on horticulture, “ My Sum- 
mer in a Garden,” would see any relation between these two sub- 
jects; but all of us have not had his experience of farm-life or his 
opportunity for backlog meditation, Let us follow Mr. Warner 
into the scientifically appointed dairy :— 

“ How much truth is there in Mr. Ruskin’s notion that there is a 
moral value in handwork, a saving quality to the individual worker, 
which production by machinery takes away from him? In the in- 
dustrial pursuits it is claimed that the introduction of machinery 
has had an unfavorable effect upon character, not only developing 
men one-sidedly, but eliminating certain qualities of faithfulness 
and integrity and responsibility which went along with hand-work, 
Itis not a question whether the product is better or worse, but 
what the effect is on the producer. Mr. Ruskin laments the loss 
of independence, of the art instinct, and of virtue in rural life 
since the various domestic trades have been absorbed in the fac- 
tories, The process of change in this direction is still going on. Is 
it unfavorable to character? Are we, for instance, not so good as 
we were before the discovery of the mechanical process of produc- 
ing cream? This is one of the most curious and radical inven- 
tions; it takes a deep hold on farm life, and it revolutionizes the 
fixed habit of ages, It is as if there had been introduced another 
principle than gravity, for it was gravity that was relied on to 
arate the cream from the other constituents of milk. This was in 
accordance with the sedate and peaceful industry of farming. 
And it gave employment to women ; said to be very healthful em- 

loyment, There was even something ic about the dairy. 
Posts and romancers have made much of it, and even royalty has 
played at it. ieee the milk in the shinin Tag bas 
dairy-house or spring waters, to wait through still hours 
of night for slow nature to ge up the cream to the surface, or, 
rather, to send the skim-milk to the bottom, and then in the early 


** More dear to him the grave 
Than I could ever be; 
For though I go to him, 
He does not come to me, 


‘** Lenvy not the grave 
What yesterday was mine, 
But bow my head and say, 
Keep him, for he is thine. 
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morning skilfully to skim off the delicious substance, was considered 
a dainty, almost a refined occupation, however in practice it might 
often be a drudgery, Patience was required, and the virtue of 
neatness ; and then this occupation, so close to nature, might be 
supposed to induce deliberate and sweet thought, and so have a 
good influence on the life. 

“ All this is changed or changing. The ‘separator’ introduces 
another change into rural life, and, as it were, hitches the cow on 
to the endless machinery of this age. The milk falls in a thin 
stream into a machine, which is a counterpart of the sugar ‘ cen- 
trifugal,’ that revolves at a high speed, say two thousand revolu- 
tions a minute. This centrifugal motion throws the heavy parts of 
the milk to the outside, and masses the cream towards the centre, 
and the two are are ingeniously drawn off while the whirling 
continues. ‘This is interesting and scientific, but it is not romantic. 
Perhaps the young oo of the house, who is in college, can de- 
scribe it, but is the ability to describe it any better for her growth 
of character than her exercise of the old-fashioned method would 
have been? It is a very difficult-question to answer, for our scien- 
tific age is not yet sufficiently developed to enable us to judge the 
result upon fundamental character. In some cases the separator 
has a churning 
attachment, so 
that, without 
the interven- 
tion of hands 
again, or of 
nature, butter is 
produced al- 
most by an in- 
stantaneous 
process, and 
another possi- 
ble element of 
inidividuality is 
elminated from 
rural life, In 
this discussion 
it is not consid- 
ered whether 
butter is better 
made by the old 
method or the 
new, as if it 
were like the 
distinction be- 
tween hand- 
made and ma- 
chine-made 
watches. It is 
not a matter 
that concerns 
the consumer 
like that of in- 
ducing him to 
eat oleomarga- 
rine, or an 
other spooad- 
able substance, 
under the impression that it is butter. It relates solely to the 
formation of character, The pride of the housewife in one do- 
mestic industry is certainly going, as that in weaving durable cloth 
and linen long ago went ; perhaps it has already gone with the es- 

tablishmen of the creameries. It is a relief, as all labor-savin 
machinery tis a relief; but the point Mr. Ruskin would raise is 
whether the getting rid of duties and cares and occupations of this 
sort is beneficial to the individual. »It leaves more time for higher 
things, but is the time thus gained used for higher purposes ?’ 


ERNEST 





“The Century Magazine” 


Mr. Stephen Bonsal, the newly appointed Secretary of the Lega- 
tion to China, opens the August Century with a description of 
“Fez, the Mecca of the Moors”; which far-off and mysterious 

is now only about two weeks from New York. Being a 
rnalist as well as a traveller Mr. Bonsal knows how to make the 
use of his material. The article is profusely illustrated with 
‘drawings from photographs. An excellent portrait of the late 
Phillips Brooks serves as the frontispiece of the number and is 
of a bundle of letters of the eminent divine, written when 
he was travelling abroad some ten years ago, to the children of his 
brother at home. They are simple enough, but they happily illus- 
trate the quality of simplicity which was so conspicuous inthe dead 
preacher, Here are two characteristic ones :-— ° 
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“ WESTMINSTER PALACE Hore, 
June 12, 188 

“DEAR GERTIE: * * * I have been running up and down 
this big world of London, and seeing a lot of people, and every now 
and then going off into the country, which is wonderfully pretty 
now, with hawthorn and lilacs and laburnums all in bloom, Lag 
Sunday I went out to Harrow, where there is a great school, and 
there I preached to five hundred boys, How A—— would like to go 
there, wouldn’t she? In the afternoon I came back into town, and 
preached in Westminster Abbey to a great host of people, The 

eat place looked splendidly, and it was fine to preach there 
Yesterday I went twenty miles into the country, and preached at ay 
ordination of forty new ministers, The fields were bright with 
daisies, and I wondered how North Andover was looking. Yoy 
must be just packing up togothere now, Even with all the beauty 
of England, it makes me quite homesick when I think about it, You 
must tell me all about the removal there, and how you get settled, 
and how your Corn Barn looks, and what new things you find to doin 
the old place; and you must have it all ready for me on September 
12, when I mean to come up early in the morning and spend the 
the whole solid week quietly there. That will be just three months 


from to-day, 


** # J 
to Cambridge 
for next Sun. 
day, and then 
to Oxford for 
Comme m ora- 
tion and m 
degree, Good. 
by. My bestof 
love to all and 
you. Affec 
tionately, 
UNCLE P,” 


Copyright, 1893, by Tus Century Co, 


“'W ESTMIN- 
STER PALACE 
HOTEL, 

LONDON, June 

18, vibe 
“MY DEAR 

Toop: * ** 

I have just 

come back from 

Oxford. You 

should have 

seen me yester- 
day walkie 
about the 
streets in my 
doctor's gown, 

It was a red 

gown with 

__ black sleeves 

eo and is awfully 
‘pretty, It was 

only hired for 

the occasion, 

for it costs ever so much money and I did not care to buy one. 

So you will never see how splendidly I looked in it, for I shall never 

have it on again. * * * Affectionately your uncle, pr 
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Tue EDUCATION OF THE CHILDREN OF RuSSIAN PEASANTS 

In an article on “ The Famine in Eastern Russia,” Jonas Stadling 
has this to say of the public-school system of Russia :— 

“ During the pesnest régime it is almost a crime for a muzhik to 
acquire more knowledge than the class to which he 
‘ Peasants you have been, and nts you will continue t0 
declared the present Czar in a speech to the people imm 
after his coronation, Shortly after he signed an ukase in 
is ordered that ‘ the measure of instruction shall be in p : 
to the rank and means of the person having children to educate 
This gooky et also carried out in practice. In Saratoff and 
places the boards of education have passed resolutions to the 
that ‘instruction in schools shall be restricted to protect the 
dren of well-to-do people from the children of the poor, or of peo 
ple with limited means.’ The zemstvo schools, established under 
the reign of Alexander II., have, during the reign of his som, beet 
little by little suppressed, until, through an imperial ukase of 7 
16, 1891, all public schools were placed in the hands of the lem) 








“I visited some of the schools in the Instead of ge 
graphical maps and counting and spelling-tables, which 
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were to be seen hanging on the walls, I saw pictures of saints, with 
a picture of ‘the most high family ’ of the Czar in the most, prom- 
inent behind the teacher’s desk. Only children very desirous 
to learn are taught how to read.” 


Mk, ALDRICH’s QUATRAINS. 
Here are half-a-dozen quatrains contributed by Mr, Aldrich: - 
I, ** PROBLEM” 
‘** So closely knit are mind and brain, 
Such web and woof are soul and clay, 
How is it, being rent in twain, 
One part shall live, and one decay?” 


11, *‘A HINT FROM HERRICK” 
‘** No slightest golden rhyme he wrote, 
That held not something men must quote; 
Thus by design or chance did he 
Drop anchors to posterity.” 


1, ‘* HOSPITALITY ” 
‘* When friends are at your hearthside met, 
Sweet courtesy has done its most 
If i have made each guest forget 
hat he is not the host.” 


Iv. “‘ POINTS OF VIEW" 
“ Bonnet in hand, obsequious and discreet, 
The butcher that served Shakespeare with his meat 
Doubtless esteemed him little, as a man 
Who knew not how the market-prices ran.” 


v. ** KisMeT” 
‘A glance, a word—and joy or pain 
Befalls ; what was no more shall be. 
How slight the links are in the chain 
That binds us to our destiny !” 


vi. “quits” 
‘* If my best wines mislike thy taste, 
And my best service win thy frown, 
Then tarry not, I bid thee haste ; 
There’s many another inn in town,” 


How BREATHING MAY PREVENT CONSUMPTION 

Thomas J. Mayo contributes an article that will interest all who 
have or'are threatened with lung troubles. The remedies he sug- 
gests are so simple that no one need fear to try them :— 

“I think it is evident that proper development and expansion of 

lungs by means of well regulated breathing must be regarded 
a5 of the greatest value in the prevention and in the treatment of 
the inactive stages of pulmonary consumption. The more simple 
the method, the more effective and practical will be the results 
which flow from it. Among the many exercises which are recom- 
mended for this purpose, the following movements are very valu- 

The arms, being used as levers, are swung backward as far 
45 possible on a level with the shoulders during each inspiration, 

id brought together in front on the same level during each expi- 
tation, Or the hands are brought together above the head while 
inspiring, and gradually brought down alongside the body while 
piri. A deep breath must be taken with each inspiration, and 

until the arms are gradually moved forward, or downward, or 
, in order to make both methods fully operative. 

“Another very serviceable chest exercise is to take a deep in- 
spiration, and, during expiration, in a loud voice count or sing as 
long as possible. A male person with a good chest eapuelty can 
count up to sixty or eighty, while in a female, even with ungs, 
pond sped is somewhat reduced. Practice of this sort will slowly 

the lungs, and the increased eer to count longer is a 
Measure of the improvement going on within the chest. Or, again, 
the t of six or eight full and deep breaths in succession every 

ig the day, either while sitting at work, or while walking 
foe pen air, will have a very beneficial effect, 
“The breathing of compressed and rarified air is attracting wide 
attention at th 


é present time in connection with the prevention 
* ‘the treatment of pulmonary consumption, and is another mode 














the chest capacity can be decidedly improved. When 
mr is in this manner, there is felt during each inspiration 
* gentle distention of the whole chest, while during expiration a 
‘cling of emptiness is experienced. 

imption is not a disease which originates in a day, but it 
growth of morbid habits and Fie oso obey which may even 
the birth of the individual, ective breathing is one of 
i and its pernicious prevalence is more wide-spread 
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Emerson AND Lowett AS Micuty HUNTERS 


To many of us, there is no more interesting article in this Cea- 
tury than the one contributed by Mr. W. J. Stillman, on “ The 
Philosophers’ Camp.” This camp was situated in the Adirondacks 
before that mountain range had become a tourist's hunting-ground. 
The “philosophers” were Lowell, Emerson, Dr. Jeffries Wyman, 
Agassiz, John Holmes, the brother of the Autocrat, Judge Hoar, 
Horatio Woodman, Amos Binney and Mr. Stillman, who acted as 
_ and friend as well as played the rdé/e of philosopher. These 

istinguished sportsmen pitched their tents on Follansbee Pond, a 
lake of the Raquette chain where “ game was plentiful and good 
fishing not far away.” 

“ Lowell named the camping-place ‘Camp Maple,’ from the 
huge maples under which we had pitched our house of bark; but 
tradition has long known it as the ‘ Philosophers’ Camp,’ though, 
like Troy, its site is unknown to all the subsequent generations of 
guides, and I doubt if in all the Adirondack country there is a man 
except my old guide, Steve Martin, who could point out the place 
where it stood, 

To the reader that wonders why Longfellow and Holmes were 
not of this party, Mr. Stillman explains :— 

“1 had done all I could to induce Longfellow and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes to join the party, but the latter was too closely identified 
with the Hub in all his mental operations to care for unhumanized 
nature, and Longfellow was too aap 8 attached to the conditions 
of completely civilized life to enjoy roughing it in flannels and sleep- 
ing on fir boughs. The company of his great-brained friends was 
a temptation at times, I think ; but he hated killing animals, had 
no interest in fishing, and was too settled in his habits to enjoy so 
great a change. Possibly he was decided in his refusal by Emer- 
son’s purchase of a rifle, ‘ Is it true that Emerson is going to take 
a gun?’ he asked me. ‘Yes,’ I replied, ‘Then I shall not go,’ he 
said ; ‘ somebody will be shot.’” 

After they got into camp, Emerson seemed bent upon shooting 
something ; but, though he twice got close to a deer and fired, no 
one was p Fite ne even the deer. ‘“ Each disappointment, how- 
‘ever, plunged him more deeply into the excitement of the chase,” 
says Mr. Stillman, “ and he was most anxious to kill his deer before 
he went home, unable to resist the contagion of the passion for it. 
He said to me one day, ‘I must kill a deer before we go home, even 
if the guide has to hold him by the tail,’” 


os 


EMERSON NOT APPRECIATED BY LONGFELLOW 


Mr. Stillman takes this opportunity, in a reminiscent mood, 
to tell of Longfellow’s want of app m of Emerson, and his 
own admiration of the sage of Concord ;— 

“Emerson, as I read him, had no self-sufficiency. He lived and 
felt with the minimum of personal color, reflecting nature and 
man; and the study of the guide, the savage man thrown out of 
society like a chip from a log under the axe of the chopper, return- 
ing to the status of pure individuality—men such as our guides 
were—aroused in the philosopher the enthusiasm of a new fact, 
He often spoke of it, and watched the. men as a naturalist does 
the animals he classifies, I remember Longfellow’s once saying 
of Emerson that he used his friends as he did lemons—when he 
could squeeze nothing more from them, he threw them away; but 
this, while in one sense true, does Emerson a radical in 4 
he had no vanity, no self-importance; truth and . 
were so supreme in their hold on him that neither himself 
nor any other self was worth so much as the solution of a problem, 
in life. To get this solution he was willing to squeeze himself like 
a lemon, if need were; and why should he be disposed 
to his neighbor? There are others who knew Emerson better than 
I did or could, and possibly Longfellow did, though that observation 
makes me doubt that there was any real ye moon between them. 
But what seems to me the truth is that Emerson instinctively 
divided men into two classes, with one of which he formed 
attachments which, though t uil and undemonstrative as was 
his nature, were lasting; in the he simply found his objects of 
study, problems to be solved and their solutions recorded, There 
was the least conceivable self-assertion in him; he was the best 
listener a genuine thinker, or one whom he thought to be such, 
ever had; and always seemed to prefer to listen rather than to talk, 
to observe and study rather than to discourse. So he did not say 
much before Nature ; he took in her influences as the earth takes the 
rain. He was minutely interested in seeing how the old guides re- 
versed the tendencies of civilization: how when they went to sleep 
on the ground they put on their coats, but took them off when they 
got up; wore their hats in camp, but went on the lake bareheaded.” 


Other interesting articles are the “ Cup Defenders, Old and New,” 
an illustrated account of some of the notable contests for the 
America Cup, from the first race in England in 1851 ; and a remi- 
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niscent article on Napoleon's nephew Prince Murat and his Ameri- 
can wife, There are several complete stories, among them a sketch 
of white slavery in the latter part of the eighteenth century, by 
Edward Eggleston. 

The illustrations are many ; among them are a full-page engrav- 
ing of Winslow Homer’s “ Fox and Crows,” the reproductions of 
etchings by a new Swedish artist, Anders Zorn, and the st hn 
of the article on “ Contempo Japanese art.”” Mr, Lafarge re- 
sumes his delightful papers wey Mey 


“Scribner’s Magazine’”’ 

The August Scrzbner's is the annual “ fiction number.” The 
writers that contribute short stories to its columns are T. B. Al- 
drich, H. C, Bunner, Sarah Orne Jewett, Howard Pyle, W. H. 
Shelton and Grace Ellery Channing. In most of these there is a 
light and humorous element that is agreeable in the dog-days. Fic- 
tion, however, is not the only thing in the number. 





THE NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENT 
In the series dealing with “ men’s occupations,” Mr. Julian Ralph, 
a well-known and experienced journalist, writes of ‘‘ The Newspaper 
Correspondent.” Mr. W. T. Smedley furnishes the illustrations 





Mr. RALPH AT WorK 


and uses Mr. Ralph for a model, as will be obvious at once to all 
who know that journalist’s face. Here are some of the qualities 
that Mr. Ralph believes essential to the make-up of an ideal news- 
man :— 

“ The mere reporter who always remains a reporter, with a de- 
partment to cover or errands to run, may or may not be especially 
see The special correspondent must be ‘to the manner born,’ 

may or may not have creative ability. That is essential to the 
sketch-writer, whether he does his work on the editorial page or 
supplies the character sketches that make too little renown for the 
men who write beside the news-columns. But the special corre- 

t must have a one many other qualities of an uncommon 

d, and in a remarkable degree. He must have such a tempera- 
ment as to be new-born every morning, and to look on all that he 
is to write about with new eyes and fresh interest. He must have 
a made-to-order sort of soul, that will suffer itself to be thrown into 
whatever he does as a boy’s soul enters into what games he plays at 
college, He must have at once the broadest and the finest power of 
observation, and the vocabulary and facility that are the bases of 
expression and freedom with a a He must be as sanguine as 
a song-bird, and as strong and willing as a race-horse. Above all, 
he must love his work better than his comfort, his club, his home, 
or his friends, else he might some day pause and consider for what 
small reward and shadowy glory he is risking his neck or plunging 
into discomfort—a train of thoughts which can never come to a 
correspondent as it does to men of many another stamp who live 
pannel af Vigor aap an pict avery Maan 

i to on t eve n i 
much candor and sweetness to ined been men’s confidence, so 
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that they will admit him everywhere and talk to him unrestrainedly; 
but is poanesity must be of a kind that does not intrude itself 
too rigidly at many points, for, like an actor, he must be controlled 
7 some other's character and appetite and likes—those of the Pub. 
ic.” 

Tue Epiror or Life AT THE FAIR 

Mr. J. A. Mitchell writes his impressions of “ Types and People 
at the Fair”; and, as one might expect from the editor of a humorous 
Ee r, they are light and bright. Mr. Mitchell, before he estab. 

ished Lif, had been an art-student in Paris, and so he feels that 
he has more than the average man’s right to criticise the art side of 
the World’s Fair, He indulges in a little sarcasm that will not be 
pleasant reading to those who do not agree with him :— 

“In those departments, for instance, relating to art, literature 
and history, there is little to startle the traveler who is at all famil- 
iar with previous international shows. The best in the art gal 
leries is, as usual, from Europe, There is no dodging the fact t 
the average American is not over-laden with the artistic sense, 
His enthusiasm runs in other directions. Whep it comes to the 
outward manifestation of human ingenuity, he is ‘on deck’; he is 
‘in it’ and ‘with you.’ The application of electricity to filling 
teeth, or converting sawdust into table butter kindles in his bosom 
an excitement he never experienced in the art department.” 





THE Poor AND Proup 

In his story, “ Tiemann’s to Tubby Hook,” Mr. Bunner writes 
yg an ly of the “poor and _ proud,” that large class of 
the community whose tastes and aspirations are not within the 
limit of their incomes, Mr. Bunner writes as one who has had his 
experience, though it is now a matter of the past :— 

“Poor people of moderate means! Nobody wants you except 
the real estate speculator, and he wants you only to empty your 
light pockets for you, and to leave you to die of cheap plumbing in 
the poor little sham of a house that he builds to suit your moder- 
ate means and his immoderate greed. Nowhere are you welcome, 
except where contractors are digging new roads and blasting rocks 
and filling sunken lots with ashes and tincans. The random goat 
of poverty browses on the very confines of a scanty, small settle 
ment of cheap gentility where you and your neighbors—people of 
moderate means like yourself—huddle together in your endless, 
unceasing struggle for a home and self-respect. You know that 
your smug, mean little house, tricked out with machine-made scroll- 
work, and insufficiently clad in two coats of ready-mixed paint, is 
an eyesore to the poor old gentleman who has sold you a corner of 
his father’s estate to build it on. But there it is—the whole hard 
business of life for the poor—for the big poor and the little poor, 
and the unhappiest of all, the moderately poor. And yet you 
must live, oh, people of moderate means! You have your loves 
and your cares, your tastes and your ambitions, your hopes 
your fears, your griefs and your joys, just like the people whom 
you envy and the people who envy you. As much as any of them, 
it have the capacity for pain oa for pleasure, for loving and for 

eing loved, that gives human beings a right to turn the leaves of 
the book of life and spell out its lesson for themselves. 1 know 
this ; I know it well; I was beginning to find it out when | first 
came to that outpost suburb of New York, in the trail of your 
weary army.” 

. A Sone 
Here is a pretty song by Robert Bridges, “‘ with a red rose on her 
birthday ” :— 
‘** What the Rose thought : 
Oh, to be one-and-twenty ! 
But I am a rose that must bloom for a day ! 
My life is like color and perfume in May; 
To-night I shall fade in her beautiful hair, 
And touch with my petals her proud neck and fair. 
Oh, to be one-and-twenty ! 
‘* What She sang, exultingly : 
Oh, to be one-and-twenty ! 
To feel that the glorious days of my youth 
Are only the promise of hope, love, and truth— 
That all joyful things in my bright future gleam, 
And I am to 4ve them and find out my dream. 
Oh, to be one-and-twenty ! 


‘* What He wrote, sadly : 


Oh, to be one-and-twenty ! 
To dream that the great world is still all my own, 
And cherish again the ideals that have flown; 
To follow them, hiding with cunning and art, 
And find them all sleeping within her warm heart, 
Her heart that is one-and-twenty !" 
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“The New England Magazine” 

The New England Magazine, which, we are pleased to learn, 
has: made ory spe by which it will continue in_ its 
field of usefulness, has several articles in its August number, which 
we think will prove particularly interesting to our readers. One 
is by Dr. W. E. Griffis, and tells all about the little island of W. 
Eustatius where the Stars and Stripes were first saluted; another 
is “In the Footsteps of Jane Austen,” by Oscar Fay Adams, and 
a third is on “ The Common and Human in Literature,” by Walter 
Blackburn Harte. 

Jane AusteEn’s COUNTRY 

Mr. Adams will find that he will have many more readers to 
follow him through Jane Austen’s country to-day than he would 
have had twenty yearsago. The revival of interest in the gentle Jane 
isa ing one, as the several new and beautiful editions of her 
novels are proof, Mr. Adams 
takes us to Steventon, the vil- 
lage near Winchester, where 
Jane Austen was born, and 
on to Bath and Southampton, 
where she lived later on in her 
quiet life, Perhaps the place 
most intimately associated 
with Miss Austen is Chawton 
Cottage, at Alton, Hampshire, 
where the novelist lived the 
last years of her life and where 
she died, At this latter place 
he found a member of the 
family and some interesting 
souvenirs :— 

“Some twenty miles north- 
east of Winchester is the busy {[: 
little town of Alton, in the 
eastern part of Hampshire. 
Amile to the westward are 
the extensive grounds of # 
Chawton Park, in which is '. ., 
situated Chawton House, the }: 

residence of Jane Austen’s | 

rand-nephew, Montagu 

night, Esq. Near to the en- 
trance of the park on the road 
from Alton is the small village 
of Chawton, not much larger 
now than it was a century 
ago; and in the last of. these 
on the right as one 

comes from Alton, Jane Aus- 
ten spent the last years of her 
life, It.is close upon the road, 
as the illustration of the front 
of it shows, and had been 
oan an inn, but pening 

he possession of Jane's 
brother Edward, he — 
some additions to it, and of- 
it to his mother and sis- 

ters for their residence, Chaw- 
it is called, to dis- 
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‘oted to the use of a laborers’ club. hat was once the Austen 
ig-room, where ‘Emma’ and ‘Persuasion’ were written, is now 
4reading-room, furnished with rough chairs and tables ; and one or 
laborers were going in and out as I entered the room with Mr, 
fight. At the rear of the house, and sheltered by a high wall 


of gaze of passers-by upon the road, is the kitchen-garden 
be ers, very unlike the fragrant pleasaunce where Jane 

to walk among the syringas, the. roses and the pinks she 
writes of in her letters, and where, long years after her death, her 


sister 
used 
flown 


ra, a cheery old lady, with bright, apple-red cheeks, 
to work among her avers aa rae A nif century has 
‘Since she was laid at rest by Chawton Church, but the Bank- 
Toses that she planted still flourish against the cottage wall, as 

view of the rear of Chawton Cottage shows. 
_ wha House, which some persons have fancied might be the 
Hgmal of Mansfield Park, is a charming old stone mansion, of the 
mepethan time, except one wing, which was built 
aoe und only a open from the cottage by a 
a litt carriage-drive or ‘s' , 

ioe called ke A broad lawn, as seen in t 

front of it, and between it and the park gates is the 
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a it from the great house in the park known as Chawton House, 
tis now sub-divided into several am homes, and one end is 
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small, partly modern parish church of Chawton, beside which are 
buried Jane’s mother and sister. The drawing-room at Chawton 
House is a spacious apartment with wide mullioned windows that 
look out upon the lawn, and walls wainscoted to the ceiling in 
dark oak. It was here that Jane spent many hours, and it was 
easier to think of her here than at Chawton Cottage with its 
changed interior; for her music signed with her name, and some 
of it copied with her own hand, was lying upon the piano, as if she 
might herself have left-it there. She was fond of music; and not 
only practised regularly on the piano in this room, but sang to her 
own accompaniment, and we are told that her voice was very 
sweet. The songs of hers which 1 saw were Scotch ones, and 
among her music were six sonatas by Jean Chretien Bach. In the 
great dining-room which opens from this apartment hang a num- 
ber of portraits of Austens and Knights, among them being almost 
a full-length oil portrait of my host's pacer gee Jane's brother 
Edward, while still a youn 
i man, and a small portrait o 
: him taken late in life. He died 
at Godmersham at the age of 
eighty-four, He was undeni- 
ably handsome, and famil 
tradition affirms that he muc 
resembled his sister Jane. He 
seems to have been her fa- 
vorite brother, and at his two 
houses, the Godmersham 
house in Kent, and this one at 
Chawton,; she spent much 
time, as we have seen.” 





“The North American 
Review” 

“The Financial Situation” 
is) discussed in the August 
North American Review by 
the Comptroller of the Cur- 
.rency and by the Governor of 
Oregon. The former writes 
hopefully of the outlook, but 
warns the public not to expect 
a great change for the better 
too-soon. The latter deals in 
glittering generalities. He 
abuses - . tema a! a 

ints to-the de ory 
Greace and ont and lays it 
all at. the door of the probable 
repeal of the so-called Sher- 
man bill. The Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy draws a les- 
son fromthe Victoria disaster, 
and Ernest Hart tells “How 
Cholera Can be Stamped Out.” 
Tue Stace Ipga or Disease 

AND DEATH 

Dr. Cyrus Edson deals a 
blow at the manner in which 
disease and death are repre- 
sented on the stage. Most 
deaths he tells us are quiet and peaceful. Such a death, naturally 
enough, would not serve the purposes of the playwright. Dr. Edson 
takes as an example death pods arsenic poisoning:—* An actress 
is supposed to swallow poison in the form of arsenic. The first real 
effect of this would be to cause in the person taking it the most violent 
colic imaginable, and it would be physically correct were the actress 
to roll about on the stage pressing her handson her stomach, Yet it 
is apparent that no audience would tolerate such action on her part, 
and no one in that audience, unless it were a physician or toxicolo- 
ist, would accept the action as holding the mirror up to nature, 

or all that, it would not only be right but anything else would be 
ridiculous and absurd.” Death by consumption is another thing 
that is usually misrepresented on the , and we cannot be too 
grateful that it is:—* Perhaps one of the -known deaths on the 
stage is that of Camille in Alexandre Dumas’s play. Camille is 
supposed to die of consumption and the death comes from hem- 
orrhage of the lungs. Now, in t of fact, the action of the 
body following hemorrhage of the lungs has nothing dramatic 
about it. If the blood vessel which b is very large there ma 
be a semi-convulsion resulting from shock. Otherwise, the dea 
comes from loss of blood t rs from the mouth or from 
ail » with blood, so that the sufferer 
as this would not satisfy the de- 


strangulation ; that is, the 
cannot breathe, But such a 
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mands of the stage, or what are believed by many persons to be 
those demands, and we therefore see Camille in strong convulsions.” 
Not always. Has Dr, Edson seen Modjeska, Bernhardt or Duse in 
this réle? Neither of these famous actresses dies in “ s' con- 
vulsions.” The latter dies so quietly that the audience would not 
know that she was dead if they did not see the curtain slowly de- 
scending on the impressive scene. . 

Stage madness, according to Dr. Edson, is very unlike the real 
thing :-- From King Lear to that maniac wife of Rochester in 
Jane Eyre, whose soli shriek before the audience, as she 
rushes across the stage in her only appearance, has always seemed 
to me supremely ridiculous, the range of madness in the drama is 
very wide. In that most horrible of all plays, Webster's Duchess 
of Maifi, a number of the insane appear, when the drama is — 

uced as it was written—something never done nowadays, I am 
not quite prepared to say that cadnene should never be represented 
behind the footlights, but I confess to a feeling that the less we see 
of it the better. It seems to me the affliction of the demented is so 
awful that it should almost be held sacred.” 

_ Dr, Edson insists that there is “ nothing dramatic in madness” 
in any circumstances, 

“ Were any one,” he says, “ to go to Bloomingdale or tothe farm 
for the insane on Long Island, he would find it difficult to believe 
at first that those about him‘ were not in all respects like other 
people. It is this fact which is at the base of the many stories we 
see in the daily press of people who are kept in asylums without 
cause. The popular idea of an insane person—-an unfortunate, who 
crouches in a corner of a room, and there gibbers and mows at all 
—is nowadays utterly without foundation.” 

Hamlet, whose state of mind has puzzled generations of actors 


and Shakespearean scholars, is probably the most realistic madman 
on the stage. 


A SAD CHANGE IN THE FRENCH PEASANT 

In her interesting series of papers on French home-life, the Mar- 
age de San Carlos writes this month of “ The French Peasantry.” 
he does not speak very hopefully upon the subject and she seems 
to think that there is as much depravity in the provinces as in Paris. 
As to religion, the peasantry have set aside Catholicism and taken 
nothing in its place :—* In old times, a field laborer had little hopes 
of becoming rich, but nowadays young people often hear of some 
lucky chum who has turned up a trump in’ the They know 
there is no chance of finding in the fields a hen that lays golden 
eggs, so they never rest till they, too, get away. Some of these 
prodigals come home to die of broken health and spirits ; many are 
never heard of again; a few return to live on their hardly earned 
savings and now and then to be supported by their ‘commune.’ 
It is a sad truth that the French peasant is — into a hard- 
ened materialist. And it is by no means the Cat cause I un- 
dertake to advocate. It is that of religion in the widest accepta- 
tion of the word. The Frenchman who gives up the faith of his 
fathers forfeits all faith, and consequently all moral restraint. It 
would be eae me to see him kneeling down every morning in the 
midst of his wheat fields to adore the rising sun, or stealing into 
the dark oak forest to worship the pale sweet goddess of the night 
—believing in something, if naught but the immortality of his own 
soul—rather than to find him a prey to the hard egotism which is 
‘ging him down to the earth that has borne him, without con- 

solation in sorrow, or hope for the future.” 

Miss Repruixk DeFEnps PARENTS 

Children have no lack of defenders in these days, Miss Agnes 
Repplier thinks, and she comes to the defence of the ts, 
she argues are not treated with the consideration they de- 
serve, She says that it “is a thankless task to be a parent in 
these exacting days,” and she “ wonders now and then at the tem- 
erity that prompts man or woman to assume such hazardous 
duties.” Time was when parents “ lifted their heads loftily in the 
world” ; but this is the children’s day, and parents belong to the 
old fogy institutions of the past. They are useful, it may be ted, 
as the fathers and mothers.of their children ; but, the once 
born, their usefulness is over. Miss Repplier wields a sarcastic 
; but it must be admitted that there is a good deal of truth in 


strictures. In her course over the Review's pages. Miss Re 

ae gives a side-rap at the kindergarten system. of 

ction of such old idols as “ Cassabianca” and the “ Roman 
sentinels found dead at their ,' she says :—“ lam by no means 
sure that this form of relentless nineteenth-century m does 
not do more to vulgarize a child’s mind by destroying his simple 
ideals than do the frank old which Mrs. W considers so 
boorish, and which fill her with ‘ unspeakable and moral 


ars ag The coarseness of ‘Here come two ducks a roving,’ 
was once the blithest of pastorals, and of that curious 
relic of antiquity, ‘Green Gravel,’ is not of a hurtful kind, and some 
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of these plays have a keen attraction for highly imaginative chil. 
dren, For my part, I do not believe that all the kindergarten 
games in Christendom, all the gentle joy of pretending you werea 
swallow and had your little baby swallows cuddled under your 
wing, can compare for an instant with the lost delight of playing 
‘ London Bridge’ in the dusk of a summer evening, or in the di 
lit schoolroom at bedtime. * * * Ihave wandered unduly from 
the wrongs of parents to the rights of children, an easy and 
agreeable step to take. But the children have many powerful ad. 
vocates, and need no help from me. The parents stand unde 
fended, and suffer grievous things in the way of counsel and re- 
proach, It must surprise some of them occasionally to be warned 
so often against undue severity. It must amaze them to hear that 
their lazy little boys and girls are suffering from overwork, and in 
danger of mental exhaustion. It must amuse them—if they have 
cS sense of humor—to be told in the columns of a weekly ee 
‘ How to Reprove a Child,’ just as they are told ‘ How to Make an 
Apple Pudding,’ and ‘ How to Remove Grease Spots from Clothing,’ 
As for the discipline of the nursery, that has become a matter of 
supreme importance to all whom it does not concern, and the sug: 
estions offered, the methods urged, .are so varied and conflicting 


that the modern mother can be sure of one thing only—all that she 
does is wrong.” 


Other articles of interest are “‘ Anglo-Saxon Union : A Response 
to Mr. Carnegie,” by Prof. Goldwin Smith, in which he pays com 
pliments to Mr, Carnegie’s plan, but denies its feasibility ; “The 
American Hotel of To-Day,” criticised by that citizen-of-the-world, 
Gen, Rush C, Hawkins, and defended by W. rs Fanning, counsel 
to the Hotel Association of New York, and “The Useless House 
of Lords,” by Justin McCarthy, M.P., novelist and historian. 


“ Lippincott’s Magazine” 

Robert Barr, who is gradually dropping his pen name, “ Luke 
Sharp,” contributes the complete novel to the August Z /ppincotts, 
It is a serious story, which one does not always expect from “ Luke 
Sharp,” and deals with the Fenian invasion of Canada in 1871, 
Annah R. Watson writes an interesting account of her grand-unele, 
Zachary Taylor, and his home-life. Of his sobriquet, “ Old Rough 
and Ready,” she says :— 

“* Old Rough and Ready ’ he was called during those early 
when Indian warfare meant conflict in primeval forests on 
Western frontier, through swamps and underbrush, with the fleet- 
est and most treacherous of foes, and battle with the pestilent cl- 
mate in the marshes and under the tropic sun of Florida. But this 
sobriquet has been to a certain extent misleading. The emergent 
cies presenting themselves during the most trying experiences found 
him ever ready for their demands. A slow fever of five weeks 
duration did not keep him from the saddle a single day. With the 
heaviest odds itt favor of the adve he was always ready lor 
the fray, and, despite the odds, always held the field victorious, 

“But rough he was not. He was utterly indifferent to pomp and 
ceremony, to gaudy regalia or dress uniform. He was quiet in 
expression, strong in action, firm in purpose, unostentatious and 
modest in manner, dress, and personal belongings—of the most 
incorrigible integrity and the most persistent loyalty to duty. He 
constantly evinced great quickness of poroe tion and fert 
resource, remarkable wisdom and foresight in laying plans, u 
ging energy and promptness in executing them. When he had 
once, after due deliberation, ‘adopted a resolution or formed 4 
friendship, no earthly power could make him abate the one or desert 
the other,’” ‘ 





PoE AND HAWTHORNE 

In a short paper on “ Supermundane Fiction,” W. H. Babcock 
says of our two greatest romancers :— 

“Poe does not explain. Except where he deals in allegory, # 
in ‘ William Wilson,’ or in perfectly credible physical or psy¢ 
ical phenomena, he bends his wizard-like energies to tempting you 
a little farther into the region of the seemingly impossible than he 
is willing to go avowedly, or weaves a spell of subtle as: 
rich word-music and gorgeous dreamy background, which 
you doubt where to find the limits of credence, One of his fa 
tricks is to insist that the magical or mystical interpretation of & 
perience which he wishes you to credit cannot be real ; so that ™ 
negative emphasis drives you by way of contradiction much farther 
toward the predetermined goal than any amount of luring @® 
have brought you. “ 


“Hawthorne does not set out on any such necromantic miss 


There is no savor of the charlatan about him, Dealing with 


of that shadow-land which lies between what we all know snd 


what we all, at least sometimes, feel possibly 
to set before you the two paths with perfect 
neutrality. If you go f 


might be, he is 


in the direction of the occult, #4 
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own responsibility. He does not ¢ his mysteries away into 
eo materialism, Ike Brown ; hy es he tempt you to wild 
ventures, like Poe, with a dare and witch-woven glamour, A strain 
of undeniable scientific insight, often of astonishing scientific fore- 
sight—very different from Poe’s humbugging erudition—runs 
through much of his work. Nearly all the events which make up 
his marvellous romances may really have happened. The super- 
naturalism is not so much in them as in the subtle unearthly haze 
through which they loom.” 


Gossip ABouT MILLAIS 

Mr, Crofton, who has a department called “ Men of the Day” in 
Lippincott's, writes this month, among: others, of Millais, the dis- 
tinguished English painter. What Mr. Crofton says is in the na- 
ture of gossip, but will not be found unreadable for that reason :-— 
“Sir John Everett Millais, the famous painter, is a tall, broad- 
ed, curly-haired man, with a ruddy face clean shaven as to 
lip.and chin, framed in silvern side-whiskers of the mutton-chop 
, and has the bluffest of unzsthetic manners. He has been 
on exhibition for three-and-sixty years. He is one of the few in- 
fant prodigies who have achieved something in after-life. As a 
child of five, when staying with his mother in Brittany, his rough 
sketches of the French garrison at Dinan were pronounced mar- 
vellous, and when he gained his first medal of the Society of Arts 
he was scarcely more than a boy. Before he was of age he had 
carried off all possible honors from the Royal Academy Schools. 
He became the youngest associate of the Academy at the age of 
twenty-four, and the youngest Academician on record at the age of 
twenty-six. His first attempt at portrait painting was a picture of 
Charles Reade. Ruskin, whuie opinion he asked as to its merits, 
said that it was not a failure, but a fiasco, and in his anger kicked 
a hole through it, which by the way is still to be seen. Millais re- 
venged himself by marrying Ruskin’s divorced wife. This was in 
1855. Fame came as the result of painting her portrait, which was 
exhibited in the same year. Since then he believes, but is not sure, 
that he has painted some hundred and thirty-odd pictures, He 
once did portraits for fifteen dollars each, but he now asks some- 
thing like fifteen thousand dollars for one, and he gets what he 
asks, His more famous pictures are familiar to everyone. He is 
— chiefly distinguished for his exquisite delineation of child 
faces. As is well known, he was one of the founders of the‘ Pre- 
haelite’ movement. His house is accounted one of the glories 
of London, yet withal he prefers working’out of doors to his studio, 
and is never quite so happy as when sketching from nature in Scot- 
land, Seated beside some wimpling burn with an old pipe in his 
mouth, he will work all day long without on He long ago 
learned the art of painting in the rain, and a well-known American 
artist who eg with him for two: seasons says that they sat in 
their wet clothes, drenched to the skin by the thick Scotch mist, 
day after day, wholly engrossed in reproducing the ms and 
of mosses and the grays and reds of trees. Sir John was 
baronetted somewhat tardily eight years since by Mr. Gladstone, 
his portrait of whom is by many considered his finest effort. He is 

an enthusiastic angler.” 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE AT THE FAIR 

Mr. Julian Hawthorne writes appreciatively of the great Fair and 
is larly enthusiastic over the illuminations :—* The illumina- 
tion lasts from eight o'clock till eleven, and occurs thrice a week. 
I went on a Saturday. It was a soft and luxurious evening, with 
scarce a breath of wind, and what there was came from the south. 

moon, nearly full, hung aloft in mid-heaven, silvery in a dark-blue 
The grounds were well filled ; about one hundred thou- 
sand persons were present, according to the next morning’s y 
But most of this crowd was, of course, assembled in the great court 
or quadrangle containing the Lagoon, and bounded by the Manu- 
factures and Electrical Buildings on one side, the Itural on 
e side, the colonnade on the Lake end, and the Admin- 
facing it. 

“The manner of illumination was simple and almost severe, not 
ee ee ean and yet the effect, as enhanced by 
the » was rich in the extreme, A line of incandescent elec- 
tric lamps followed the long cornices of the buildings entirely round 

, Tising to define the angles of the and 

Ss, and curving over the arched entrance of the Electrical 

Building. Another long line of these lamps completely encircled 
Margin of the Lagoon, at a height of four or five feet above the 
surface of the water. On the between these two 


lines of light, stood an unbroken array of tall lam each 
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the vertical ribs of the great dome of the Administration Bui 
of On slender its base were 
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flaring torches of gas. Electric lamps likewise defined the main 
architectural features of the fagade. Finally, beneath the arch of 
the colonnade on the Lake, red calcium lights were kept constantly 
burning, shedding over the interior of the passage a rosy glow. 
The interiors of all the Buildings were also faintly luminous, and a 
white light shone softly through the glass roof of the t Manu- 
factures structure. The Palace of Agriculture, which has a colon- 
nade iszeny Fy along it, was furnished with lights within the line 
of columns, but invisible to the spectator. The walls beyond the 
columns are tinted a pale salmon hue, which was illumined by 
these lights, and against which the white pillars defined themselves. 
On the dome of the building stands the golden Diana, ravished 
from the tower of the New York Madison Garden: at her feet 
ane a ring of lamps, which cast a gleam upwards over her graceful 


gure. 

“ Such was the arrangement, easily described ; but the effect can 
be realized only by seeing it. The Lagoon, which cannot be less 
than a quarter of a mile long and about two hundred yards wide, 
was filled with gondolas and electric and steam launches, which 
circulated round and round, disturbing the otherwise placid sur- 
face of the water, and silhouetting their dark, graceful forms against 
the omnipresent brightness. Some of them were hung with many- 
colored Japanese lanterns. They were filled with people, and one 
carried a chorus of male voices, singing delectably. As you walked 
round the broad terraces surrounding the Lagoon, the ruffled 
water made a confused splendor of the reflected lights. The in- 
candescent lamps, which looked like threaded beads of living gold, 
mingled there with the silvery reflections of the Brush lamps, so 
that the shining surface seemed to flash and ripple with the welded 
metals. The massive golden statue of the Republic which rises 
majestic at the lower end of the Lagoon, caught the radiance upon 
its stately sides, and, as I stood gazing upon it, the moon stood 
just above its head, and seemed to make the figure also a denizen 
of the sky, From eve int of view the long level lines of light 
charmed and enchanted the eye, and led the gaze onward to the 
Sig pe dome, whence it fell again to the fluctuating glory of 
the Lagoon, with its movements and its song. The harmony 
was on a scale so vast that the mind had to exert itself to com- 

it. 

“ This, however, was not all. From the two stands on either 
side of the Administration Building, orchestras discoursed tri- 
umphant music in alternation, and the multitude gathered round, 
walking from one to the other as each took up the strain, The 
— melody filled the mighty space, and was re-echoed from 
the marble cliffs, and swept in lovely pulsations over the x 
And while it sounded, the architecture looked nobler and more 
beautiful, as if the music had given it a soul, or it were the visible 
embodiment of the music. And now, as if in response to a sum- 
mons, the three fountains which crown the Lagoon leaped into 
rushing and up-reaching life; those to the right and leit were illu- 
minated from within by electric lights, which changed their hue 
from white to rose, and thence to azure, From various high 
coignes of vantage the long, keen rays of search-lights struck across 
the dark, and lit up the golden Diana on her dome, and upon the 
seated figure in the barge of the fountain, and upon the hts of 
the Administration Building, and wandered over the masses of the 
crowd, and over the flitting gondolas. Point after point awoke to 


life and distinctness as it passed. 
“I got into a boat and steamed through the rosy arch of the 


- colonnade, and out on the broad, dark expanse of the boundless 


Lake. The water was smooth, and lit only by the quivering 
of the moon. As we got our offing, the po do) buildings on the 
shore assumed dim shapes of beauty; and other boats, beyond us 
and on either side, and fighted with many-colored lamps from stem 
to stern, hung like enormous jewels on the cheek of night. A 
prcargs a from the east, plunging at hazard through the trans- 
parent gloom, discovered here a ship and there a barge which the 
darkness had hidden. T started into sudden, intense visibility, 
and the next moment vanished again, like ghosts that illude the 
eye and then are no more. 
“It was a banquet of ware beauty. Returning at last to the 
‘oon, I mounted flight after flight of stairs to the base of the 
Administration dome, Here, an undefined horizon, twinkling afar 
with lights, spread round on every side ; below, in front, were the 
crowds, and the lines of lamps, the fountains and the music, I 
stayed and looked and listened long; for never have I beheld a 
fairer scene: unsentient matter seemed to dissolve and flow int o 
ry, and to vibrate with spiritual beauty which we believe in, 
t can never grasp.” 


“The Atlantic Monthly” 
The August Aé/antic is notable for ting Miss Edith M. 
Thomas in a new of a story-teller. In “ The Ogre of 
Alewife Cove,” she gives us a character-sketch that is marked by 
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the care and finish that is always conspicuous in her work be it 
prose or poetry. 


A Boston SCHOOL-GIRL OF THE PAST 


Mrs. Alice Morse Earle, in her picturesque paper, “A Boston 
School-girl in 1771,” thus summarizes the little lady’s life :—‘‘ She 
had few amusements, compared with the manifold pleasures and 
holidays that children have nowadays. She saw the artillery com- 
pany drill on training-day, when they were ‘entertained genteelly 
and generously at Mr. Handcock’s on cake and wine’; she went 
each week to the sober Thursday Lecture. She had one holiday 
which the Revolution struck from our calendar, the King’s Corona- 
tion Day, celebrated by beat of drum, discharge of artillery, and 
burning of fireworks. She sometimes had the pleasure of attending 
a funeral. And when she was twelve years old she ‘came out,’— 
became a‘ miss in her teens,’/—and went to a succession of little 
routs, or parties, to which only young maids of her own age were 
invited,—no rough Boston boys. She has left several prim and 
quaint descriptions of these parties.” 


Tue Lats Miss CLlouGH or NEWNHAM 

In an article on the “ First Principal of Newnham College,” this 
tribute is paid to her memory by Eugenia Skelding :— j 

How penetrating and how practical this sympathy was, as 
shown in the paths of daily life, there are women scattered all over 
the world whose memories gratefully bear witness. It is remem- 
bered that on one occasion, when Miss Clough was to goto London 
for the day in company with one of her students, it was proposed, 
in accordance with the economical fashion of Cambridge dons, that 
the two should travel third class. ‘1 may have/to come back sec- 
ond class, though,’ Miss Clough remarked, remembering the long 
day's occunation that would tax her strength, and probably make 
amore comfortably cushioned carriage a necessity in returning. 
Then, mindful of the oftentimes sad limitations of the purses of the 
students, ‘ But I will pay the difference for both, my dear,’ she 
added quickly, in an undertone, * * * 

“ There are few who have enjoyed its quiet hospitality who will 
be likely to forget the aspect of her own particular room in the Old 
Hall, at the corner of the ground-floor corridor. It was a large 

uare room, with low ceiling, and woodwork and walls of a soft 
olive tint. There was a delightful high recessed window, with a 
cushioned seat beneath it, reached by a step from the floor, and 
there was a fire of coals in the grate, with the busily used desk on 
one side, and an armchair on the other; there were books and pic- 
tures and flowers, all merged in that quiet decorativeness of effect 
which is peculiar to an ee refined English room. From 
this sitting-room to the garden there was but a single step, through 
one of the long windows; and in the garden, in old days, was to 
be found in the spring the culminating charm of Newnham. The 

were heard calling across the fields all day, and at night a 
nightingale — the branches of a slender poplar. Laburnums 
drooped under their golden chains, and the hawthornes were pow- 
d with white or crimson blossoms. Daisies sprang up in the 
turf, and under the high brick wall grew cowslips and primroses, 
beloved alike of students and Principal, who might often be met 
strolling along the paths, in serene enjoyment of the scene.” 

WHAT THE UNIVERSITY OFFERS THE SCIENTIFIC STUDENT 

Prof. N. S. Shaler, in his paper, “ Relations of Academic and 
Technical Instruction,” in the August A//antic, sets forth the ad- 
vantages a university offers to a scientific student, above those to 
be found in an isolated technical school :— 

“The incidental profit which the student of technical science 

win from his residence at a university consists party in the 
chance which he there has of getting some idea of the modes of 
thought and expression of many masters who are not among those 
whose instruction he is required to attain. When'l was myself a 
student of geol in the Lawrence Scientific School, more than 
Kaif ago, I found a great and abiding profit in the lectures of 

a Lowell, which I heard for several successive years, So, too, the 
instruction given by Prof. Jeffries Wyman in the lecture-room and 
laboratory, though not demanded in my course, was of inestimable 


advantage to me. Such chances as these could not ibly come 
to a youth in a detached technical school, even if its teaching 
force could be organized with ideal completeness, Such men 


as those I have mentioned grow and abide only in the free atmos- 
phere of academic culture, where learning is followed for its own 
sake, and not as an aid to a very immediate end. * * * Thave 
found that students of geology who pursue the theoretical part of 
their work in term time, with only such practice as is necessary to 


salem Adee who give the long vacation to economic 
employment in or , derive a very great inspiration 
from contact with the practice of the arts. They feel at once how 
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the general truth illuminates the practice, and in this practice the 
learn where they still need enlightenment by studious inquiry, 
same result is attained in other branches of engineering work,” 





“The Cosmopolitan ” 

The opening: article in the August Cosmopolitan is on “The 
Intercontinental Railway” which is to make North and South 
America as one, In “Frozen Mountains of the Sea” Mary Eliza 
beth Jennings describes a search for ice-bergs, a search which, if 
successful as hers was, we would rather read about than take 
part in, The illustrations that accompany the text do not change 
this opinion nor does this thrilling experience :— 

* By ten o'clock I had counted nearly one hundred bergs. Sey, 
eral of us watched with absorbing interest a large square mass of 
ice fully six hundred feet long, and from eighty to one hundred feet 
in height, which lay directly in our path.. Its white sides gleamed 
and sparkled in the sun, as though set with countless diamonds, 
small but of the purest water. As our steamer turned to pass it, 
a large mass of ice weighing, according to the captain’s estimate, 
fully seventy-five oan tae away near the top, and with a loud 
report crashed into the sea, In an instant a still larger mass was 
hurled downward, and the berg, with a noise like thunder, split 
into three pieces, The crashing and grinding of these huge masses, 
tossed about by the suddenly risen waves, was awesome, yet it 
was as nothing compared with the mountain of ice that was slowly 
turning over in the water. Would its submerged end reach us when 
it rose? Grasping an iron support, and holding to each other, we 
waited, with that huge solid wall of ice rising directly under our 
steamer,, A grinding jar, a stop, and we lay over to one side as 
the frozen leviathan Fitted us up, and up, and up, until the steamer 
was out of water! Would the berg turn completely over and hurl 
us down amid the grinding ice? It seemed almost inevitable, So 
curious is the working of the mind that during this moment of 
suspense, though fully realizing our danger, we most carefully 
noted the noises of crashing dishes, falling chairs, as well as heavier 
things, the angle at which we lay upon the ice, and the massiveness, 
if I can so express it, of the motion of the berg. 

“One feels power in the dashing waves, but this was as if the 
whole world were being slowly swayed to and fro. At this crisis, 
fortunately, the ice beneath us sank down a little in the water, as 
though tired of its burden, and before it had time to rise again, we 
were struck by a heavy wave, With a shudder the steamer started, 
slid a little on the ice, then plunged into the seething waters, goi 
down, never, it seemed to me, to come up again. But thanks to 
her staunch timbers, she did come up, though with ice from the 
berg upon her decks. ‘A. moment is a great thing when crowded 
full,’ and this lasted two moments.” 


BOYESEN ON BJORNSON 


Prof. Boyesen gives us the advantage of several conversations 
that he has had with Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson both in this country 
and in Norway. Of the t-novelist’s conception of the United 
States based upon a visit in 1881 Prof. Boyesen says :— 

“ Immediately after his arrival he went to Mr. James Russell 
Lowell’s place, Elmwood, near Cambridge, which was then occu 
pied by the family of Mr. Ole Bull. There I went to visit him for 
a few days, during which we made long pedestrian excursions into 
the neighborhood and had some memorable talks. As regards the 
United States he put me instantly on the defensive. He was 
struggling mightily with this mighty riddle; but there was some 
thing in it which puzzled, distressed, and, I should say, disap- 
pointed him, The country was obviously so vastly different from 
what he had expected. Predisposed as he was, by his own demo 
cratic sentiment, in favor of the great republic, he was, for 
after his arrival, unwilling to condemn what seemed censurable, 
because he doubted the correctness of his point of view, and was 
only anxious to hear the explanations offered by Americans of what 
seemed anomalous in our social conditions. 

‘“ First of all, the enormous differerces in fortune, far greater 
than he had been accustomed to in the old world, and the rating of 
a man’s worth in accordance with his financial standing, were 
ribly disillusionizing to him. I fancy he must have taken thatil- 
spiring eighteenth century bugle blast with which the Declaration 
of Independence opens in a rather too literal sense; and it grieved 
him to find that most Americans took it in a Pickwickian sense — 

Of Bjérnson’s life in Norway Prof. Boyesen says :— ii: 

“ Bjérnson’s me is, like himself, free, generous, 
handed. Though his house is not, like that of a Norse ae 
of old, built across the highway, very few (unless it be political op 

0 


ponents) pass Aulestad by without stopping for dinner or Sp 
the a. Only in very eaten cases, however, does he! 
rupt his regular habits of work, bath and exercise, for the 

any guest, There is a seat at his table, and a place at his 
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his walks, for every agreeable companion who will accommodate 

to the routine of the house, and who can make use of all 
the unities for entertainment that are placed at his disposal. 
But immediately after breakfast the host retires to the — front 
room on the second floor, which serves him for a library and study ; 
and woe unto him who then dares disturb him! You may hear 









him up and down the floor, while composing, and occasionall 

h SF hiaeel at his desk to write down the remit of his thought. 
P He was, at the time of my visit, at work upon a drama or dramatic 
f ‘which has not yet been published), somewhat in the style of 
: ‘Over Evne’ (Beyond his Strength), dealing with the psychology of 


the faith in miracles. His ‘Cantata of Peace’ he had just finished, 
and read it to me with the most beautiful and expressive elocu- 
tion,” 

There is a good deal of poetry and of various degrees of merit in 
this number of the Cosmopolitan and some interesting papers of 
natural history as well as stories. Flammarion’s “ Omega” comes 
to an end, which fact will be regretted by the large number of peo- 
ple who admire his novels of scientific imagination. 





“The Forum” 


The August Forum is a lively number. Besides the timely 
articles on the financial situation and the tariff, there are half a 
dozen others that are particularly readable to those whose lines 
are not cast in political or financial places, One of these is “‘ Mark 
Twain and His Recent Work,” reviewed by Frank Stockton. 


STOCKTON ON TWAIN 


Mr, Stockton shows the sincerest admiration for his brother 
humorist. We do not think that Mr. Stockton has selected the best 
examples of Mr. Clemens’s humor; but what he has to say on the 
subject is what the reader is most interested in :—“ Mark Twain's 
most notable characteristic,” says Mr. Stockton, “iscourage. Few 
other men—even if the other men could think of such things— 
would dare to say the things that Mark Twain says. To describe 
the travels of aman on a glacier, with particular reference to the 
fact that, being pressed for time, he rode upon the middle of the 
ome, which moves faster than the edges, is one of the bravest 

ings in literature. It required courage to write “She,” but She 
could not possibly exist, and glaciers do move. Mark Twain is a 
high jumper, but he always jumps from the solid rock of fact and 
is not afraid of breaking his neck by falling back upon it. His fun- 
niest things are so funny because they are possible. An impossi- 
bility is a mill-stone about the neck ofa joke. To load a frog with 
shot so that it cannot enga e in a leaping-match is funny; but if 
one were to read of a whale inflated with balloon-gas so that it 
npn shoot out of the water and skim through the air like a flying- 

, it would not be funny, it would be merely fantastic. In his 
humorous creations Mark Twain seldom plays upon words, he 
upon ideas; and as a pun would have no value were the 
words played upon treated without reference to their legitimate 
use, So he never forgets what a character is in the habit of doing 
he makes him do something out of the common, and in his 
comical situations he uses the antithesis as if he were making a pun 
or an epigram.” 
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Freperic HARRISON REPLIES TO CRITICISM 
In a paper called “Art and Shoddy: A Reply to Criticism,” Mr. 
Frederic Harrison goes over with a harrow the fields he ploughed 
in two recent numbers of this magazine. He is not quite as “ smart” 
(in an American sense) in this paper as he was in the others; but 
at the Same time, it it is worth reading. He preaches “ perfection ” 
and “the highest,” and thinks that there is no hope for an artist 
tither in literature or painting that does not keep a high ideal of 
Steadily before him. Mr. Harrison sums up his argu- 
ment with this paragraph :—“ I ee be asked, what practical 
— I would advocate to remedy this state of things, a state 
oe which seems but another illustration of the old saying— 
teal love of money is the root of all evil.’ There is no prac- 
remedy: and my object in what I have said about poetry, lit- 
“ature, and art, is simply to insist that there is no practical remedy 
Pie hone of the immediate and direct kind. The only true remedy 
that contained in the Apostle’s words to Timothy :—‘ They that 
ps tich fall into temptation and a snare, and into many foolish 
se lusts, which drown men in destruction and perdition.’ 
‘And itis as true for the artist or the poet to-day as it is for the 
fuine and the disciple, as it was for the Apostle’s own son in the 
he had left in Ephesus—‘ But thou, flee these things ; 
after righteousness, godliness, faith, love, patience, 
Men hear these words in church on a Sunday, and for 
days in the week they go to ‘change and to their office, 
d for the turn of the market like hungry tigers at the 
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hour of meal, ‘They .that. will be rich fall into temptation and a 
snare, and into many foolish and hurtful lusts.’ And no snare is 
so cunning as that spread for those that will be rich in fame and 
money by their skill in art, 

“TI took up my pen in these papers in order to show that this 
matter of aimlessness in art is at bottom a moral question—as all 
important matters must be—nay, is in truth a religious question, 
far more than one of ¢echnigue or style or school, It may not be 
religious in the sense of the ordinary pulpit: and so much the 
worse for the ordinary pulpit. The pulpits in vogue utter little 
enough to instruct the artist how he may use his talent in a worthy 
way, and the preacher would be scandalized if he were asked to 
touch such mundane themes, But all the same, it is the business 
of religion and of social ethics to teach the noble use of imagina- 
tive gifts, and how a pure and lofty art may minister to the beaut 
of a noble life. If the churches do not know what this means, 
am sorry for them. This is not the place, nor have I space left 
here, to explain all I mean, when I say that art is a mode of relig- 
ion, and can flourish only under the inspiration of living and prac- 
tical religion. In the meantime, I would say but one word to the 
ingenuous youth who aspires to be an arf#s¢ that he should shud- 
der to become a /radesman, that he take-up his high calling with 
‘ love, patience, meekness '—that he hold fast by all that is pure, all 
that is beautiful, all that is broadly human.” 


Wuat Souitupe Dip ror Grorc Esers 

In an article called ‘‘ How My Character was Formed,” Dr. Georg 
Ebers recommends solitude as a great factor ineducation. ‘“ Sheep 
and geese,” he says, “ become restless when separated from the 
flock : the eagle and lion seek isolation. From quiet and solitude 
spring the greatest thoughts, inventions and compositions of art ; 
hence their potentiality in character formation. I hold the theory 
that the child exerts on the child, as the friction of life on man, the 
greatest educational influence, while our most valuable acquisition 
in the time of our development through nature, art and circum- 
stance is the fruit of hours spent in quietude, desirable for our 
growing youth and absolutely essential for our future philosopher, 
poet and artist. Personally, 1 am indebted for my full fruition; 
rounded out by a mother’s influence, to the solitary contemplations 
which marked the saddest period of my life.” 


PLAIN TauTHS ABOUT JOURNALISM 
Mr. J. W. Keller, managing editor of the Recorder, and President 

of the New York Press Club, writes on “ Journalism as a Career ”’; 
and, as he is fitted by experience to speak upon the subject, young 
men will do weii to read his article before they plunge inexorably 
into the journalistic life. Mr. Keller admits that the novice’s first 
years of newspaper work are better paid than are his first years in 
other professions ; but there is another side to the shield :—* Still 
beardless and but little more than two years in journalism, he finds. 
himself on a footing of equality, so far as opportunity to make 
money is concerned, with men who are twice his and have 
hg gray in the service. His soul is filled with exultation ; am- 

ition spurs him to renewed effort, and the horizon of his future is 
bright with the rosy glow of hope, His income the next year is 
three thousand dollars, He works day and night, in fair weather 
and foul. Like the soldier, he stands ready to answer every call of 
duty and performs every task faithfully and well, But three thou- 
sand dollars is his income the next year and the next and the next, 
until he realizes one day that he has grown old, Young men are 
entering the business just as he entered it and are pushing him to 
the wall just as he pushed others, Novelty has ceased to attract 
him, he no longer feels the spur of ambition, enthusiasm is dead, 
the glamour of journalion is gone. He fights stubbornly for a liv- 
ing for himself and his family. But with all his a strug- 
ling he sees his income dwindle just as it grew. The best w 
is given to younger men, to those who are nimbler on their feet and 
uicker with their pens. Unlike the soldier, he finds his years of 
aithful service count for nothing. He has grown old in a busi- 
ness which has no place for old men, where to grow old is ac- 
counted almost a crime. He is not dismissed, but he is starved out 
—not deliberately, but because the work must be done more quickly 
than he can doit. He vy better his condition jreetg pay 
newspaper, because every other newspaper recognizes that he is 0 
as little value to it as he is to the journal which sapped his vitality 
and dropped him.” 


Charles R. Miller, editor of the New York Times, and John 
Gilmer Speed give other views, also from the “inside” of daily 
journalism, Prof. Edward S. Holden tells of “‘ America’s Achieve- 
ments in Astronomy,” Theodore Roosevelt writes of “ Big Game 
pore angio. | in the West,” while Prof. J. J. McCook gives the in- 
teresting revelations of “ A Tramp Census.” 
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“The New Review” 

In the New Review there is a paper of “ Reminiscences of Car- 
lyle,” by G, Strachey, who seems to have been on very friendly 
terms with the Chelsea sage. We are particularly struck with the 
following, written by Carlyle to Mr. Strachey’s brother, who had 
made some inquiries in behalf of a lady who was looking for em- 
ployment as a translator :—‘ Chelsea, 27 May, 1841. * * * I 
rather fancy the chief difficulty is to fix on some book \ikely to suc- 
ceed ; which, of course, is the translator’s own task : there is seldom 
any offer of a given book to be translated ; or indeed if there were, 
I suppose hundreds are ready for it on bread-and-water terms. 
Translation I doubt is no very good resource, indeed literature in 
any shape, without some express vocation and necessity, is a thing 
not to be recommended to anyone, toa poy lady least of all. My 
own prosecution of it was entered upon by the sternest compulsion, 
and has been a life-and-death wrestle all along. Whosoever does 
not think lightly of starvation in comparison with several things 


which he will see practised, ought to keep aloof altogether from 
that province. * * *” ; 


ZOLA CN WorK 

An article that will be found full of interest and instruction is by 
Emile Zola on “ Life and Labor.” In it M. Zola says :— 

* Now I will conclude by, in my turn, offering you a faith, by be- 
seeching you indeed to put your trust in work. Toil, young men, 
toil! I am quite conscious of the triteness of the advice. ere is 
not a distribution of prizes at any school but it falls upon heedless, 
indifferent ears. None the less, 1 ask you to reflect upon it, and 
venture—I who have been nothing but a toiler—to tell you how 
great has been the benefit that I have derived from the long labor, 
the arduous accomplishment of which has occupied my whole life. 
My career began in hardship; I knew bitter misery and despair. 
Later on I lived a life of battle, I live it still; disparaged, scoffed 
at, covered with insults! Well, through all of this I have had but 
one faith, one fortifier—work. That which has sustained me has 
been the huge labor I imposed upon myself. Yonder, in front of 
me, I always beheld the goal towards which I was marching ; and 
this it was—whenever the ills of life had laid me low—that sufficed 
to set me on my legs again and gave me the courage to march on 
and on, despite everything. The work I refer to is steady, settled 
work, the daily task, the self-imposed duty of making a forward 
step every day towards the accomplishment of one’s allotted toil. 
How many times of a morning have I sat down at my table, with 
my head in confusion, lost, my mouth bitter, tortured by some great 
a mag or moral anguish! And on each occasion, despite the re- 

ion of my sufferings, my task—after the first minutes of agony 
—brought me relief and comfort. I have invariably risen up from 
my daily toil with a feeling of consolation—my heart yet sore, per- 
haps, but nevertheless conscious that I was still erect, with strength 
enough to continue living until the morrow.” 


CARLYLEAN WEAKNESSES 


It is astonishing that Carlyle, who was a man of such strong 
feeling and such a bitter hater of other countries, should not have 
been a lover of his own. On this point Mr. Strachey says :— 

“The virtue which Lessing called a fine weakness—I mean 

triotism—found very little room in the hearts of Mr, and Mrs. 

arlyle, They were not patriotic in what would now be called the 
Imperialistic sense, and they had none of the burning particular- 
istic love of Burns and Scott for their restricted fatherland. Dur- 
ing the Crimean War they were in flat opposition to the popular 
sentiment. They respected the Emperor Nicholas as a putative 
strong man, possessing some of the fibres of the hero as king, and, 
as we read in ‘Hero-Worship,’ doing a great feat in keeping Rus- 
sia together with his bayonets, Cossacks, and cannons. Then, 
‘the unspeakable Turk’ was: their abhorrence, and they loathed 
‘the scandalous copper captain,’ Napoleon the Third, against whom 
Carlyle would rave without intervallums, designating him ‘a dark 
knave.’ In these circumstances, they hardly desired success for 
our arms, and just as Charles James Fox raised his war-whoop 
over the disasters of Saratoga and Yorktown—just as Sir William 
Molesworth expressed the hope that the Canadian insurgents might 
beat the Guards—so our Chelsea friends refused to take the na- 
tional view of the charge of the Light Brigade at Balaklava, or of 
the —* of the war-steamer Tiger.” 
During the writing of “ Frederick the Great,” Carlyle’s letters 
and talk were “ thickly larded with curses of the bad luck that had 
led him to look for a hero in that mother of dead dogs, the eigh- 
teenth century. This ‘ unutterable book,’ he said, had inflicted on 
him a ‘slavery’ which was ‘far beyond that of any penal colony or 
tread-mill,’ and he compared his life under such hateful pressure 
to that of a galley-slave.” 
On the subject of his fellow historians Carlyle expressed himself 
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freely :—* Macaulay was as great a humbug as ever—in fact q 

uack—with a pomp of words, of the Sangrado or Dulcamara 

he dead dog disposed of, it was the turn of a living lion. Ye 
Freeman might be firm in his facts, but he told you nothing ney, 
and was wearisome to the flesh—a bore! Then consider his dig. 
graceful attacks on Froude, which were scandalously ‘ gross’ and 
‘unjust.’ On Mr. Froude’s merits, or demerits, he was very ret. 
cent, and all attempts to draw him by the mention of Anna 
or by other baits were unsuccessful. Of Grote he did not profess 
to know much, but thought him weighty both in the good and ij 
the evil sense. As to Motley, he was incredulus, but not quite tp 
the extent of odi, ‘ Philip II. a bigot anda brute? Certainly not; 
according to his lights a man of solidity and insight.’” 

The last time Mr. Strachey saw Carlyle was in 1877 :—“ He sent 
a summons to myself, to which it seemed proper to reply by pro 
posing to him to take a king’s privilege and fix his own time for 
the visit. His answer was by the hand of his lady amanuensis— 
an innovation on his former habits that looked ominous of descent 
down the vita! slope. He received me with all the old cordiality, 
the warm shake of the hand, the kind inquiries as to my welfare 
and immediate surroundings. But the outer man was Hes 
changed. He was somewhat withered, grizzled, unkempt, his 
were bony and trembled with some vehemence, and his movements, 
like his looks, belonged to advanced old age. He filled and lighted 
his long clay pipe, squatted down on the floor like a Turk, 
the skirts o the old slaty dressing-gown round his legs, and t 
for nearly an hour between the puffs of tobacco smoke, adminis 
tering, like myself, an occasional pat to the cat Tib, who had suc 
ceeded ‘ Nero’ on his hearthrug.’ 


THE UNAPPROACHABLE DusE 

Mr. William Archer, who writes the dramatic criticism for Ti 
New Review, says this of Mme, Duse :— 

“Of Eleanora Duse, what can one report but that she is simply 
the most fascinating artist of our time? I think the other actresses 
of Europe might be excused if, in self-defense, they subscribed to 
present her (like Adrienne Lecouvreur) with a em bouquet, 
or to season Nora’s macaroons with a pinch of strychnine. She 
has really no right to bewitch us with such a haunting charm, 
The other night, for example, when I saw Madame Bartet in the 
great confession-scene in Denise, amid all my admiration for her 
power, sincerity, and technical accomplishment, I could not help 
thinking every now and then, ‘Ah, if it were only the Dusel— 
which was inexcusably unjust to Madame Bartet. The third and 
fifth acts of La Dame aux Camélias, as played by Signora Duse, 
will always dwell in my memory as the unapproachable master 
pieces of pathetic acting ; and her Mirandolina in La Locandiers 
as the quintessence of sparkling comedy. By dint of sheer vi 
and beauty, too, her Nora in A Doll's House overcame a Wi 
host of my prejudices as to the right way of rendering certain de 
tails of the character ; and my prejudices, I own, are none too easy 
to overcome,” 





“*McClure’s Magazine ”’ 
In some respects this third number of McClure’s Magasines 
the best. The respect in which it is not the best is the i 
between Eugene Field and Hamlin Garland. Gen. Adam 
deau’s “ Personal Reminiscences of Edwin Booth” show intimacy 
with the man and appreciation of his character. 


Tue PARTS THAT BootH COULD NOT PLAY 


With all his admiration of the actor and his abilities, Gen. Badeal 
admits that there were some parts that he could not play :—* 
was one character, however, that he could not play—the lover. He 
was the poorest of Romeos, and he knew it. He looked the part, 
of course, in his youth; the women always wanted to see him 
it, and the actresses all wanted to be Juliet; but there was 4 
of tenderness in his eye, and of ardor in his tone; even the g& 
tures were tame. He was not anxious or persuasive cna he 
was too confident, or too indifferent. The only point in the play 
where he rose to his usual level was in the fight with Tybalt; bat 
then there was killing to be done, and this was passion of a di 
ferent sort—this was tragedy. Then he became inspired, 
looked for a moment like one of the demi-gods in Homer's 
But in the scenes with the friar and with Juliet, even in the baleomj 
scene, he was comparatively spiritless. 


making in public, the fact remains that he was always more ¢ 


ive in parts that représent harsh or violent emotions than in ten@™ 


ones with women. 

“So, too, though he had a keen sense of humor, and was #8 
jokes and funny stories off the stage, and told them with a gems 
comic power, he could not act a comic part. I once saw™ 







hether he was not act 
ally a good lover, or whether he felt a certain delicacy about love” 
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“Little Toddiekins,” in white trousers and a high hat, and I never 
wanted to see him in farce again. Evenin high comedy he was not 
so interesting as intragedy. Benedick himself was not to his taste, 
and his nearest approach to success in comedy was as Don Cesar 
de Bazan; but there the fascination was in his superb appearance 
and irresistible grace quite as much as in dramatic power. His 
Don Cesar, however, was a wonderful picture, an embodied ro- 
mance. He delighted in the caustic speeches of Shylock or Hamlet, 
orthe irony of lago, but these can hardly be called comedy. His 
Petruchio was a game of romps; but it was Donatello romping 
with Miriam, or Bacchus with Ariadne. 

“Yet, I repeat, he was bubbling over with a grim sort of humor 
in real life, like that which Shakespeare sprinkles over his tragedies. 
Behind the scenes he would mock and gibe at himself, had odd 
remarks to make about his face or his costume, and was alive with 
waggeries and witticisms.” 
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The series of stories from the history of the Bronté family in Ire- 
land is continued, and there is besides much other readable matter. 
as capital story by a new writer, James Harvey Smith, is “ Burglars 

ree, 





“The Popular Science Monthly” 

The Popular Science Monthly fully justifies its claim to the first 
part of its title in its August number. While thoroughly scientific, 
its articles are marked by a popular touch that makes them interest- 
ing to a wide circle of readers. 


SSRRRERSRSET SES 


An ALMOST HUMAN PARROT 


Prof, E. P, Evans, in an article on the study of animal speech, 
tells a number of anecdotes _to show how near certain animals and 
birds come to possessing this human gift. Animals, dogs particu- 
larly, have often shown remarkable intelligence and an evident un- 
derstanding of their masters’ words; but it remains to the parrot 
to be the only created thing not human that can talk. Apropos of 
which is this anecdote :—“ Perhaps the most cultivated and cer- 
tainly the most celebrated parrot of which we have any record be- 
longed from 1830 to 1840 to a canon of the cathedral of Salzburg, 
named Hanikl, who gave the bird regular instruction twice a day, 
from nine to ten in the morning and from ten to eleven in the 
pio The parrot made rapid progress in the development of its 
mental faculties, and soon showed what a remarkable degree of 
intelligence it is possible for such a creature to attain under sys- 
tematic tuition, The sayings and doings of this parrot, which lived 
fourteen years after Hanikl’s death and died in 1854, have been 
reported by a number of careful and competent observers and are 
unquestionably authentic. One day, as some one entered the room, 
it cried out in a harsh tone,‘ Where do you come from?’ On 
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seeing that the person was an ecclesiastical dignitary, it added, 
‘i en: ‘Oh, I beg pardon of your Grace ei thought it was 
abird,’ It took part in general conversation, and was sometimes 
$0 loquacious that it had to be told to stop; it was also fond of 
talking to itself, and imagining all sorts of exciting scenes: ‘ Beat 
2 me, will you? Beat me, will you? Oh, you rascal! Yes, yes, 
ine is that's the way of the world.’ It whistled tunes and sang various 
i popular songs, and even learned an entire aréa from Flotow’s 
n opera of Martha.” 
imacy ooo 
THE Goop THAT MgETINGs Do 
Mr, George Iles writes of the “success with scientific and other 
5 :—‘ Let us,” says Mr. Iles, “glance at one or two cases 
adeat where a small band of earnest men have been able to do great 
~~ Not for science, but for righteousness. The Civil Service 
; Reform Association, founded by George William Curtis and his 
e part, friends in 1881, has in its agitation of twelve years been the chief 
n a on at work in combating the claim that ‘to the victors belon 
a Spoils.’ To-day one fourth the offices in the gift of the Federa 
eo Government are subject to reform rules, with promise that at no 
th; distant day ‘the aristocracy of “ pull” shall co a way for the de- 
\e vo mocracy of merit.’ Mr. Curtis and Mr. Schurz, in their stirring 
t; : addresses from the chair of the association, have reached audiences 
fa i & fold greater than those within sound of their voices; the 
Po has made the Rocky Mountains their back benches. Against 
another iniquity battle was waged, in 1883, when the Copyright 
—_ ron took form. The league began as a handful of men, ue of 
t ache aaa or influential, attacking a compact and well-armed pirate 
it lover W and a solid mass of unsound public sentiment. Within eight 


fears the people were brough i heap 
[ears the ght to preferring to a cheap book a book 
ny come by, Congress passing a bi 





1 declaring that literary 
is porety still, even when a foreigner creates it. The 
‘its of authors’ readings in the principal cities of the 














maG a Magnet of uncommon power, evoking vastly more 
‘in the cause of international justice than any set arguments 
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could have done, It is only fair to say that the agitation which the 

league inherited dated back to 1837; it may be worth while to add 

pone the money cost of the league’s work was but ten thousand 
ollars, 


Om on RovucH WATER 

A very interesting article, and one that ought to be reassuring to 
nervous travellers is“ Why a Film of Oil Can Calm the Sea,” by 
G. W. Littlehales of the U. S, Hyd phic office. Mr. Little- 
hales cites a number of cases where oil has been poured upon the 
troubled waters with marvellous effect, and he leads us to wonder 
why a vessel is ever left to the mercy of the waves when the remedy 
is so simple. “An examination of thousands of reports,” says this 
expert, “ demonstrates that a small quantity, say two quarts per 
hour, of the thick and heavy oils, especially those of animal and 
vegetable origin, when allowed to drop into the sea soon spreads 
over its surface, forming an oily layer within the area of which the 
waves, instead of breaking, become huge rollers upon which the 
vessels rise and fall without shocks and without shipping any 
water,” 





To this number Prof. R. Virchow contributes a stimulating paper 
called “Learn and Search”; Herbert Spencer discusses “ Prof. 
Weismann’s Theories,” and Alexander McAdie tells us how we can 
secure “ Proteetion from Lightning,” which is very valuable infor- 
mation at this time of year when electrical storms are frequent and 
severe. We regret, however, to have our faith shaken in the com- 
forting statement that lightning never strikes twice in the same 

a This author says that he knows numerous cases disprove- 
ing this. 


“The Review of Reviews” 

Dr. Albert Shaw, who is going to be married on Sept. 5th and 
sail to England with his bride on the 7th of that month for a short 
vacation, contributes to the August Review of Reviews the most 
interesting article in it. It is a “character sketch” ‘of the late 
Leland Stanford, and, besides covering his successful career as a 
business man, it tells at length of the crowning glory of his life, 
the Leland Stanford, Jr., University. On this subject he says :— 

“ The Stanford University is a subject by itself, apart from the 
personality of its founder ; and many articles have been written to 
describe it, while many more will be written in the years to come, 
It is enough to say that it, more than any other institution that the 
world has seen, illustrates the possibility of mobilizing educational 
facilities ad libitum. 

“ All sorts of sneering and skeptical predictions were made in 
the hoary abodes of conventional culture. The homely peregrina- 
tions of Mr. and Mrs. Stanford, who went in their kindly and sim- 
ple way from one institution to another, were made the subject of 
many a jest in the circles of the chief priests and Pharisees of the 
pure academic cult, It is just possible that the next generation 
may turn the jest upon the jesters, and may discover that Mr. 
Stanford’s ideas of aeolian were far more true to natural princi- 
ples, and to present-day conditions than those of the distinguished 
men who found his questionings so naive and so wholly diverting, 

“It was largely as a problem in educational science that Mr. 
Stanford had allowed his horse farm and its operations to interest 
his mind so deeply. He made himself the greatest of all the pro- 
moters of speed in the horse. He was growingly astonished to 
discover how the latent possibilities of the horse could be egg fe 
if once the best methods could be discovered and employed. And 
so he believed that great things might be done for young men and 
women by improving their surroundings. and methods of training, 
and that the world would be enormously enriched by the production 
of a greater number of human beings developed for the realization 
of their largest possibilities,” 

A feature of the Review that will be sure to interest our readers 
is a dozen brief communications from prominent professors of 

litical economy and finance upon the present monetary situation. 

he letters were written in response to the Editor's request for 
the opinion of these gentlemen upon the best course for Congress 
to pursue in the extra session regarding silver. The twelve writers 
are Pres. Francis A. Walker of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Prof. William W. Folwell of the University of Min- 
nesota ; f. F. W. Taussig of Harvard University; cellor 
James H. Canfield of the University of Nebraska; Profs. Seligman 
and Richard Mayo-Smith of Columbia College, New York ; Prof. 
Henry C. Adams of the Michigan yee . Sidney Sherwood 
of the Johns Hopkins Uni y; Chancellor Rogers of the North- 
western pe pong A bay og 4 of Iowa College; Prof. John R. 
Commons of the Indiana State University, and Dean Judson of the 
Chicago University. Every one of these gentlemen declares for the 
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immediate repeal of the Sherman Silver Purchase act. On other 
ints are not so unanimous in their opinions. 
The “character sketch” contributed by Mr. Stead to this num- 
ber is of the late Admiral Tryon. 





London Letter 


LONDON HAS HAD a visit from a Parisian who is exceedingly 
popular here, the gay and brilliant M. Jusserand, who is the per- 
manent head of the northern division of the French Foreign Office. 
M. Jusserand is a sort of stormy petrel, and makes his appearance 
in London only when the storm-signals between the two countries 
are up. He is conjectured to have come over to fetch Lord Dufferin 
back, or to see why the Newfoundland question hangs fire; but te 
those who accuse him of such designs, he protests, with the gay- 
est of laughter and abundant gesticulation, that he has come solely 
to look up some facts about Occleve in the British Museum. 

This is specious, at all events, for this busiest of diplomatists and 
most active of wire-pullers is a-great English scholar as well, and 
knows more about medizeval life in England than perhaps any Eng- 
lishman. He has just published in Paris a picturesque volume on 
the curious fourteenth-century poem by William Langland, called 
“The Vision Concerning Piers the Plowman.” M. Jusserand’s 
books usually get translated into English, and Mr. Fisher Unwin 
publishes them. I do not doubt that this interesting study, the 
most elaborate which has ever been dedicated to Langland, will 
soon follow. It is an open secret that, although his political posi- 
tion in France forbids the public statement of the fact, M, Jusserand 
is the oo and editor of the splendid series of monographs 
called “ Les Grands Ecrivains Francais.” 

Everybody is discussing the first appearance of poor Guy de 
Maupassant. The 1880 story, called “ Boule de Suif,” is commonly 
spoken of as his earliest publication, and it was the first which at- 
tracted any attention, But none of the critics seem to recollect, 
what I have just been told by a friend who is curious in these mat- 
ters, that positively the first bow made by the future novelist to the 
erm was the contribution, in 1875, toa thing called “ L’Almanack 

orrain de Pont-a-Mousson,” under the pseudonym of “ Joseph 
Prunier,” of a ghastly little story called “La Main d’Ecorché.” It 
recounts how a frivolous young student of our own day, who had 
obtained the dried hand of a criminal executed in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, was haunted and driven mad by the former 
possessor of that curiosity. By a coincidence the lunatic, for he 
dies raging, is buried in the very tomb prepared a hundred and fifty 

ears before for the criminal, hat is interesting is to find poor 
aupassant, at the very outset of his career, occupied with ideas of 
insanity. 

The editor of a literary weekly tells me of a disappointing dis- 
covery which fell into his hands a day or two ago. A lady residin 
upon the Continent sent my friend two copies of verses, attribute 
respectively to Lord and Lady Byron, transcribed, it was said, from 
a commonplace book of some friend of the poet. One is naturall 
suspicious of such things; but the poems, which I was myself 
owen yp to see, had certainly the Byronic ring about them. Lady 

yron s contribution seemed to be a reply to the famous lines, 
‘* Fare thee well, and if forever 
Still forever, fare thee well” ; 
and both poems were dated from a chateau in France. For a mo- 
ment the editor was in a quandary; then he stepped to his book- 
shelf and took down a dictionary of dates. That ended all the 
doubt; for the genuineness of the authorship was set beyond 
question by the discovery that both poems were dated four years 
after Byron’s death. And so the verses have returned to their dis- 
coverer. But had that editor been a careless man, what a treat he 
would have given to the paragrapher ! 

Mrs, Augusta Webster has this week issued a reprint of her 
“ Portraits,’ together with a short volume of selections from her 
verse. It is twenty-three years since “ Portraits” first appeared, 
when two editions were needed within the year; but the present 
is only the third. Readers who now turn to Mrs. Webster's work 
for the first time will probably be surprised that she should have 
been neglected so long. Her poetry is essentially feminine, even 
where it is dramatic; and Mrs. Webster undoubtedly lacks the 
singing note. Her melodies are rough and unconsidered, But 
she has the true talent of portraiture, and no little strength in 
manipulation. Moreover, as the poet of pure love, she deserves 
more than a passing recognition. The series of verses “ We Two” 
is singularly tender and sympathetic. 

At the same time an announcement is made that the present 
Lord Dufferin is going to bring out a volume of his mother’s poems, 
including an unpublished copy of verses by the Hon. Mrs. Norton, 
roma f Dufferin’s sister... No collection of Lady Dufferin’s poetry 
has hitherto been attempted ; her single volume being “ Lispings 
from Low Latitudes,” published at my 9 prior to the time during 
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which she wrote most of the poems which will now bear her name, 
The collection should be an interesting one. 

The short inaugural season at Daly’s Theatre was to have closed 
this week, but “ Love in Tandem” has ~ such a success that 
the house will be kept open until the 4th of August. It is curious 
that criticism should have had so little effect upon this piece, 
Most of the prominent dramatic critics thought very poorly of it, 
It was said that Mr. Daly was too fond of sandwiching a bad 
comedy between two Shakespearian revivals, to give, as it were,a 
filip to the success of the more legitimate drama, And “ Love ip 
Tandem” was held to be quite a bad comedy, although Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier surprised his old Oxford friends by the ease and finish 
of his performance. And yet, despite all questioning, “ Love ip 
Tandem ” is drawing large houses, It is but one more proof of 
ye impossibility of gauging the public taste in the matter of its 

rama, 

Meanwhile, the departure of Mr. Irving for America has been 
attended by a little farewell ovation. He sails with Miss Terry, 
Miss Ailsa Craig (Miss Terry’s daughter), and Mr. Loveday, the 
stage-manager, on the | on which I send these lines to 
On Saturday last, after the final performance of “ Becket,” Mr, 
Irving spoke a few words to his audience, in the course of which 
he told us that the first revival upon his return will be Mr, Willts’s 
“ Faust,” and that he is also contemplating a romantic drama 
founded upon the Arthurian legend. This isa most interesting piece 
of news. The story of Lancelot and Guinevere should certainly 
afford the groundwork of a powerful drama ; but it is to be hoped, 
I think, that Mr. Irving will not be the Arthur of the play, He 
would be best suited by some such part as Modred, and doubtless 
we shall find that that character has been “ written up” to enable 
him to sustain it. It is difficult to say who could play Arthur ; but 
Mr. Terriss would make a good Lancelot. In America “ Becket” 
will be the principal item of the tour; but, owing to the elaborate 
character of the scenery, it will not be possidle to present it in all 
the towns visited. Mr. Irving hopes, however, to omit it from his 
program as seldom as may be. 


LONDON, 27 July, 1893. ARTHUR WAUGH, 





Boston Letter 


A FRIEND WHO READ at least that part of my letter last week 
which related to John Brown, came in to tell me an interesting fact 
connected with the old campaigner. It seems that the blanket 
which the Abolitionist used throughout the Kansas and Virginia 
campaign has just been given to Capt. Harrison Aldrich of Somer- 
ville, Mass., being presented to him by Dr. J. C. Culter of Worces- 
ter, who found it among the war relics of his father’s estate. Capt. 
Aldrich was, of course, much interested in this present, particu 
larly as he was acquainted with its ere The blanket, which 
is still in good condition, was saved by Charles P. Tidd, a com 

anion of John Brown, and one of the four who escaped from 

arper’s Ferry by slipping through the lines of the armed foe, 
Tidd afterward became a member of the 21st Massachusetts Regi- 
ment, and on several nights spread that same historic blanket over 
his form and that of his comrade Harrison Aldrich, then a soldier 
without a commission. While the battle of Roanoke Island was 
raging, Tidd died from sickness contracted a few days before, and 
Surgeon Culter of the regiment sent the blanket to his home 
Now all these, except Capt. Aldrich, have passed away, and to him 
the souvenir comes. 

Arlo Bates gives up his editorship of the Boston Courder. After 
it was announced that he was to become Professor of Literature at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, it was surmised that 
he would abandon his journalistic work ; yet it is with regret 
the newspaper men of Boston learn his ultimate decision. His 
pen has been very influential on the Sunday paper and will be 
missed. 

The publishers of “ Joseph Zalmonah” (Lee & Shepard) expet 
that popular interest will be aroused by this new novel written 
Edward King, as it pictures the Hebrew population of New Yor 
in realistic style. In years past Mr, King was a well-known mem 
ber of the gy ae Club—in fact he was one of its founde 
was a ‘great friend of Boyle O’Reilly. He has been away 
Boston so long that few people here now know him. His 
“ The Golden Spike,” is based on incidents in the one of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. He also wrote the novel, “ A Genile 
Savage,” and a collection of poems entitled “ Echoes from the 
Orient.” “ Europe in Storm and Calm” is another of his 
One of the most macenong, forts in the history of Mr. King ¥# 
his discovery of George W. Cable. In 1873 Dr, Hollan 
editor of Scrzbner’s Monthly, commissioned Mr. King to 
series of articles on “ The Great South.” In New Orleans he 
pened to meet Mr. Cable, who was then, I believe, a Clr 
a cotton factor’s office; and reading in manuscript 
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Mr. Cable’s works felt that here was a writer who should be 
helped to a larger field. He therefore sent the manuscripts to 
Dr. Holland, with a personal letter commending the talents of the 
guthor, The result we all know. 

At the farewell dinner to our new Consul to Leith, the Hon, 
Francis H. Underwood, in the Hotel Vendome, were present the 
friends of the boys, J. T. Trowbridge and Horace E. Scudder, the 
accomplished editor of The Atlantic ; William Lee, the well-known 
and experienced head of the book-firm of Lee & Shepard, and 
Edwin Ginn, whose name many a schoolboy spells out with awe 
on the books that develop his youthful brain. It was Mr. Ginn 
who presided at the dinner. here, too, was Robert Grant— 
“Judge” Grant, it must be now—and W. O. Partridge, the sculp- 
tor. The Scottish leaders also turned out to join in praise of Mr, 
Underwood. Genial, informal speeches were made, and Mr. Under- 
wood, of course, had totake his turn. In a humorous way he alluded 
to the fact that he was a changed man compared with the Francis 
H, Underwood who went forth to a previous Consulate ; ‘“‘ changed” 
because that was eight years ago and every man is made anew 
each seven years! Then hespoke of the changes he found here in 
New England. Even the external city was changed and we now 
had the city’s mouth well-filled with teeth as in the past, but with 

eat tusks sticking up at various points—a hit at the lofty build- 
ings springing up on our thoroughfares. The poetry, too, has 
changed ; we have little fragmentary four-line verses that would do 
well enough for parts of a poem, but, to call them whole poems —! 
And so he went on, adding also a glowing eulogy of the good feel- 
ing toward Americans manifested in Great Britain. 

4 meant to have written in an earlier letter about a “ discovery” 
which a young Boston writer made regarding a part of Dr. Conan 
Doyle's “ Refugees.” This writer is convinced that she has found 

if not actual plagiarism, at least, curious resemblances between 

es in Dr. Doyle’s work and Cooper's “ Last of the Mohicans.” 

t would look as if the modern author had indeed read and absorbed 
a great deal of the local color in that old-time book ; but as I study 
the comparisons which this lady shows it seems that the resem- 
blance is more like general indistinct recollections than any thought 
of copying. For instance, she points out that Dr. Doyle, in the 
thirty sixth chapter of “ The Refugees,” has placed his Indian in 
the tree-top firing rapidly at the besieged party below, just as 

Cooper places his Indian. As in “ The Last of the Mohicans,” he 
has the Indian dislodged so that he tumbles headlong through the 
trees, and, wounded, prepares to fight for life. As in Cooper the 
redskin’s antagonist refuses to put him out of misery with a final 
shot, so in “ The Refugees” the Indian falls, and the old woods- 
man cries to his companion “ Let him die there.” 
Boston, 8 August, 1893. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE. 





Chicago Letter 


IF ONE WERE to judge of the future of American art by the con- 
oe which were held last week, the outlook would dreary 
deed, for if nee nelning had been evolved in the discus- 
sions the seed would have fallen on barren soil, as the laity alone 
‘were there to hear it. The congress on painting and sculpture was 
in fact chiefly remarkable for the unanimity of painters and sculp- 
tors in staying away from it. The essayists were there, to be sure, 
Some of them; but I have noticed in many of the conferences be- 
sides this one a strange disposition on the part of essayists to lose 
interest in the congress after their own papers have been read. 
Their indifference, however, is equalled by that of the audiences, 
which are kaleidoscopic in their tendency to shift about and form 
new combinations, It is chiefly in the scientific congresses, which 
are untinged by this color from the outer world, that genuine and 
table work is done. The congress on engineering, for example, 
it many noted scientists and experts to the city and devel- 
bid useful and stimulating discussions, The one on architecture, 
, aroused some interest in the profession ; for architecture is 
more nearly allied to science than are the other arts ; and the prac- 
ttical problems involved in the construction of buildings and in the 
business side of the profession are often a by a comparison 
-of But the artists who talk with brush and chisel are not 
sin the habit of expressing themselves in words and could not on 
Occasion be prevailed upon to make the attempt. 
_ There was a great deal of talk in the different congresses about 
an American school of art, the prospects for it, and its advan 
Should it arrive. In an address to the architects Mr. Henry Van 
Brunt described some distinctively American characteristics and 
‘tated that the most conspicuous features of the school of architec- 
ure here are its peer to new ideas and its readiness to adapt 
sell to the needs of the time. These have produced a distinctive 
secture, one which bears the imprint of the national character 

















it artistic expression. But in the other arts the type is 
and it was the business of the congress on piling 
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and sculpture, apparently, to discover whether or not it is desirable 
and feasible to force Americanism into these arts, In the opinion 
of Mr. F, Hopkinson Smith it is absolutely essential to our develop- 
ment. “If we are to have a school,” he said, “ that will leave its 
impress upon the art of the world, we must find our subjects at 
home, Why send our men rushing over the earth to find things to 
pee? What we want are American painters painting American 
ife and character, men who will not only show our people the 
beauty, dignity and grandeur of the material that lies under their 
very eyes, but will also teach those fellows on the other side to re- 
spect us as a people, not so much because we can paint as because 
we have the things to paint from.” 

The applause which greeted this showed it to be a popular fallacy; 
but if it were current among artists we should look in vain for that 
expression of our life and character which we expect from them, 
No great art is produced so self-consciously. If we paint for the 
purpose of making foreigners respect our scenery, we shall make 
very bad pictures. Winslow Homer never painted the “ Under- 
tow,” which Mr. Smith admires, because it was American, but 
because it appealed to his artistic sense, because there was some- 
thing in the subject that he understood and wished to interpret. 
When we have more of that kind of work we shall have our Ameri- 
can school, but the work must be spontaneous and from the heart ; 
it cannot be forced into unfamiliar or unwelcome channels, We 
are inclined to be too impatient, to expect all of the flowers in our 
garden to blossom at once without yay | for the season of their 
ripening. Yet so much has already been done, so much beauty is 
in evidence in the work of our men at Jackson Park to-day that we 
can well afford to rest content. And there is even greater encour- 
agement in the fact, which I have stated before, that a distinct 
national character pervades their work whether it was done here 
or abroad ; and this is only the beginning. Art will tranquilly fol- 
low its own course, however much we may protest and agitate 
ourselves ; and it is well for us to realize that the immortal pictures 
and statues are not sectional nor even national in their appeal, but 
universal, 

During the present week the congresses of the department of 
government are being held in the Art Institute, These include 
as 5g 48: and law reform; civil service reform; suffrage in 
republic, kingdom and empire; and the government of cities, In 
the last, addresses will be delivered by the Hon, Seth Low, David 
Dudley Field, Charles S, Ashley, Col, L, Edwin Dudley of Boston, 
Secretary of the International Law and Order Langs, Francis B, 
Peabody, President of the Citizens’ Association of Chicago, and 
many others, The civil service reform congress will have but one 
session, when papers will be read by Leroy D. Thoman, Seth Low, 
Sherman S. Rogers and William Dudley Foulke, But the congress 
which arouses the widest interest is that on the suffrage, and here 
the women seem almost to have taken possession of the field, 
Thomas W. Palmer is chairman of the committee with William D, 

Foulke as vice-chairman, and the woman’s committee is headed by 
Mrs, Elizabeth Boynton Harbert. The scheme includes a com- 

arison of the use and abuse of the suffrage in absolute monarch- 
ies, as illustrated by Russia; in constitutional monarchies like Italy 
and Belgium, and in the fe ie or of Europe and America. Theo- 
dore Stanton of Paris will discuss “ The French Electoral Sys- 
tem,” and Prof. John Martin Vincent of Johns Hopkins the suffrage 
in Switzerland. There will also be a comparison of methods in 
different States of our own Union, and the influence of the suffrage 
upon legislation and upon the people will be considered in all 
phases. Several sessions will be in charge of the National Ameri- 
can Woman’s Suffrage Association and will be devoted to argu- 
ments in favor of the ae it has in view. Among the speakers 
announced are Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. Charles Henrotin, Helen 
E, Starrett, Isabella Beecher Hooker, Marian Foster Washburn, 
May Wright Sewall and Julia Ward Howe, A few men are also 
booked to enter this contest, but their gallantry is apparently ex- 
ceptional. 

A competition is announced for the Yerkes equestrian statue of 
Gen. Sheridan, and three owe $600, $300 and $100) are offered 
for the best designs. The models should. be eighteen inches in 
height and must be sent on or before September 15th to J. L. Ful- 
ton, Room 1206, Security Building, Chicago. The statue is,to be 
of heroic size and will be well placed in this city. An estimate of 
cost should accompany each model, 

CHICAGO 8, August, 1893, Lucy MONROE, 


A. B, Starey 


ALFRED BUTLER STAREY, editor of Harper's Young People, 
died of typhoid fever at St. Luke’s Hospital, this city, on Monday last, 
Aug. 7. Many a man better known to the public could have been 
better spared. He had written many short stories and articles for 


children ; but the duties of his editorial position, which he discharged 
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with equal intelligence and zeal, had engaged all his time for the 
past seven years. Mr. mney by name was unfamiliar to the myriad 
readers of the weekly which he conducted, but he had a large circle 
of friends who were admirers also—who respected him for the hon- 
esty of his character, and found an enduring charm in the frankness 
pes ntleness of his manner. He wasa typical Englishman in his 
valeee, as well as in many of his moral traits, and until his fatal 
illness began, a month ago, had never known ill-health. Mr. Starey 
was born at Nottingham, apeee thirty-nine years ago, and 
was a graduate of Exeter College, Oxford (1875). In 1877 he 
came to this country ; his connection with the firm of Harper & Bros. 
dated from 1881. For sometime he had been a member of the Au- 
thors and University Clubs. He died among friends, though far 
from home and the members of his family. Funeral services were 
held on Wednesday morning in the Chapel of St. Luke’s Hospital, 
the officiating clergyman being the Rev. Theodore Sedgwick 
of St. George's, and the pall-bearers J. Henry Harper, Edmund 
Clarence Stedman, John Kendrick Bangs, Robert Bridges, William 
Carey, Robert Howard Russell, George C. Wetmore, Jr., Granville F. 
Fisher, George Sherman, W. A. Brewer, Jr., and Robert M. Miles. 
Among other friends in attendance were hag W. Alexander, Pres- 
ident of the University Club ; Noah Brooks, Virginius Dabney, R. U. 
Johnson and C, C, Buel of The Century; George A. Plimpton, W. 
O. Stoddard, J. G. Speed and Flavel S, Mines ; Rossiter Johnson and 
Ripley Hitchcock of D. aren & Co., Arthur H, Scribner of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, J. S, Seymour of 7he Evening Post and 
Frederick A. Stokes. A quartette from the Mendelssohn Glee Club 
sang “ Lead, Kindly Light,” “Abide with Me” and “ Just as I Am.” 
Of several recent cases of typhoid fever pois, Sng so known 
in lite circles, Mr. Starey’s is the only one that has resulted 
fatally. The other sufferers—all of them now happily convalescent 
—are Charles A. Watrous of Zhe Sun (Yale ’84), the Rev. Richard 
D. Harlan (Princeton ’81),a son of Justice Harlan of the Supreme 
Court; Fairfax Harrison (Yale '90), eldest son of Mrs, Burton 
Harrison, and himself a contributor to the literary press; and Ro- 
land Holt (Yale '90), the son of Henry Holt the publisher, 





Notes 


MACMILLAN & Co. have in preparation a number of ddztions de 
luxe of famous and popular books for the coming season. Among 
these will be “ Rip van Winkle,” the humorous poems of Thomas 
Hood, Miss Rossetti’s “Goblin Market,” Miss Mitford’s ‘ Our 
Village,” illustrated by Hugh Thomson, uniform with “ Cranford,” 
etc., and the poems of Lord Tennyson, with illustrations by Mil- 
lais, Holman Hunt, Mulready, Stanfield, Maclise, Rossetti and 
others. This will be a reprint of the book published by Moxon in 
1857. The original wood blocks, says The Bookman, are in excel- 
lent condition, and will be available without pac ang The 
large-paper copies will be limited to 100, and will printed on 
hand-made paper, with the cuts on Japanese paper mounted in the 
text. Messrs. Macmillan propose to print only as many large-paper 
copies of each book as are ordered in advance, and to state the 
number actually printed on the title-page of each volume. 

—The Scribners will soon publish Pasquier’s “A History of My 
Time” (a memoir of Napoleon) and R. L, Stevenson’s “ Adven- 
tures of David Balfour.” 


—Gen. Wallace’s “ Prince of India” will be ae towards 
the end of this month. The Messrs, Harper have had the work ready 
for publication for several weeks, but are waiting for the European 
selliehars to be ready. Gen. Wallace expects to in a new 
novel at once, of which he has the plan already map out. He 
will probably be as many years in writing it as he was in writing 
“ The Prince of India.” 

—In a circular dated July 25, Tait, Sons & Co. announce that, 
owing to the prosperous condition of their department for publish- 
ing English copyright fiction, they draw the most of their new lit- 
erature from that source ; and, desiring to concentrate their atten- 
tion on that branch of their business, a new firm, J. Selwin Tait 
& Sons has been incorporated, to which they have transferred their 
interest in Tait's National Library of Best 200 Books. In order to 

ent confusion from similarity of names, and to advertise the 
Scertional character of the business, the name of Tait, Sons & 
Co. will henceforth be The Anglo-American Publishing Co. 

—Edwin Lasseter Bynner, the novelist, died in Boston last 
Saturday. He was a lawyer, holding the degree of LL.B. from 
Senerd, but had not pi much at the bar, contenting him- 
self with his income from his writing, and from his position as 
Librarian of the Boston Bar Association. He wrote several his- 
torical novels, the best known of which are “ Agnes Surraige,” 
“ The Begum’s Daughter” and “ Zachary Phips.” 

—At Chautauqua, on Aug. 4, Mrs. Helen A. Beard lectured on 
Longfellow. She said that in both “ Evangeline” and “ Hiawatha” 


Number 


he is peculiarly American ; being perhaps at his best in the latter, 


whose unusual subject and rhythm made his friends fear for its 
popularity. The pure and beautiful character of the poet was 
dwelt upon, and many of the less-known poems were mi 
—The volumes on “ Egypt,” “ Persia” and “ Turkey ” in the ser. 
ies of the Story of the Nations have been translated into the Mara. 
thi and Gujarati languages. The translation of the whole series 
has been undertaken by the tutor to H. R. H., the Prince Gaikwar 
of Baroda, British India, at the national expense. The companion 
series of Heroes of the Nations may be similarly translated, 


—Prof. B, K, Emerson, who has charge of the departments of 
geology and mineralogy at Amherst College, was seriously injured 
in the railroad accident of a week ago near Fremont, O. ‘It is re- 
ported that he cannot recover. He has been connected with the 
College since 1870, and is one of the best-liked members of the 
faculty. He is a member of several scientific societies and took 
part in the recent survey of Massachusetts by the United States, 


—The Evening Post understands that Miss Mary Proctor, 
daughter of the late Prof. Richard A. Proctor, is makin arrange. 
ments to give a series of lectures on astronomy for children all 
over the country during the coming season. The course consists 
of three lectures, entitled ‘‘ The Goblins in Starland,” “ The Stories 
of the Stars” and “ Giant Sun and his Family.” Miss Proctor will 
also deliver a lecture, specially suitable for normal schools, on 
“ How to Teach Astronomy to Children.” She has already given 
these lectures at Chicago during the World's Fair. 

—WMiss Marguerite Merington’s popular play, “Capt. Lettar- 
blair,” which was noticed at length in Zhe Crztic on its first formal 
paceman in this city, was revived for a three weeks’ run at the 

yceum Theatre on Monday evening. Mr. E. H. Sothern, in the 
title réle, was supported by Miss Grace Kimball in the part for 
merly filled by Miss Harned. 


—Henry Irving and Ellen Terry arrived in Quebec last Sunday, 
Until their company from the Lyceum Theatre, London, joins them, 
and their season begins in San Francisco, on Sept. 4, they will 
take a pleasure trip through the country. After playing for five 
weeks in Chicago, from Oct. 2, they come to New York for an eight 
weeks’ engagement at Abbey's Theatre ; after which they will be- 
gin to play in Boston on New Year’s night. The season at the 
Tremont Theatre closed, they will appear in Philadelphia during 
the three weeks beginning Jan. 29. Farewell performances in the 
United States will be given from March 5 to 17 in New York, 
After this, a Canadian tour is under consideration, The repertory 
will probably consist of “Becket,” “Henry VIII.,” “ Hamlet,’ 
“The Merchant of Venice,” “ Much Ado about Nothing,” “ Louis 
XI,” “ Olivia,” “Charles I.,” “The Lyons Mail,” “ The Bells” 
and “ Nance Oldfield.” The last-named is a one-act play written 
especially for Miss Terry. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
with water and sugar only, 
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and invigorating drink. 


Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
so common in midsummer. 

Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
“When completely tired out by prolonged 
wakefulness and overwork, it is of the 
greatest value to me, As a beverage it 


possesses charms beyond anything I know 
of in the form of medicine.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I, 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
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A Young Lady who has pursued a 
several year’s course of study at the Metro- 
politan Art School, Art Students’ League 
and Cooper Institute, in New York, for the 
purpose of fitting herself to teach, seeks a 
position as an instructor in drawing and 
painting. Address, Miss EttA Annez Drew, 
care of the Baker & Taylor Co., Publishers, 
740 Broadway, New York. 
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of p C value —every hing. 
the name 0 






enables you to dis- 
Saguish the 8? the VERY 


mous @ 
for quality, econo- 
my an gt het 











women TEE 
J.C. BLAIR CO., Huntingdon, Pa. | 








After July 31 


back numbers of 


The Critic 


more than Six months old 
will be sold 


only in bound volumes, 
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OLD AND RARE BOOKS 


CHEAPEST 


BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD! 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 
At a great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices, 
Send us a Postal Card, naming any Book you may 
desire, and we shal] quote price by return 
SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE, 


LEGGAT BROS. 
$1 CHAMBERS ST., - NEW YORK. 


To Librarians, Book Lovers, 
and Booksellers. 


Our NEW CATALOGUE OF RARE 
AND CHOICE BOOKS, comprising works 
on architecture, biography, belles-lettres, 
the drama, first editions, Shakespeariana, 
rare French books, works of art, etc., etc., 
will be sent, post-paid, upon request. 

(a Attention is called to this valuable 
collection. 


BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Square, N. Y. 











“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD,” 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


FOUR-TRACK 


TRUNK LINE. 





Reaching by its th cars the most import- 
ant commercial centers of the United States and 
Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health 
and Pleasure resorts. 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 


way of the historic Hudson River and t h 
beautiful Mohawk Valley. ett 
All trains arrive at and from GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION, 4th Ave, and gad St., 
New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section, 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 
“For one of Zthe ‘Four. send te 


two-cent stam yn General 
senger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York.” 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 








MONUMENTS. 








Special designs arranged for work 
set in any part of the United States. 
Correspondence Solicited. 





BOUND 
VOLUME 


THE CRITIC 


VOL. XIX. JAN.—JUNE, 1893. 


NOW READY 


MAROON-COLORED CLOTH, GILT 
BY MAIL OR EXPRESS PAID $2.50 


The Critic Co., 743 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Baker& Taylor Co., 
740 & 742 Broadway, New York. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


Make a specialty of vupriyiog Public, Pri- 
vate, School, Club and Society Libraries. 
A topically arranged General ge List 
of the Standard Books of all Publishers 
mailed upon application. Estimates upon 
submitted lists. 


Boston, U. S. A. 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church 
THE VICTORIA, 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, PROPRIETORS 


To Authors & Publishers. 


FOR AUTHORS :—The skilled revision and unbi- 
assed criticism of prose and verse; advice as to <T¥ 
cation; final proof reading. FOR PUBLISHERS: 
—The compilation of -class works of reference. 
ork Bureau of Revision ; established 1880; 

ition and success ; endorsed by our lead- 











Dr. TITUSI!I1. COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


H, WILLIAMS, 
og Wer 1oTH Street, New York. 
Dealer Magazines and other Periodicals. 
volumes or single numbers. 


Writing Paper Free. Sso¢<h: 
receive handsome book of samples Free. 
J, C. BLAIR CO., Huntingdon. Pa., 


CATALOGUE 36 READY. A. S. Clark, Book- 
eller and Newsdealer 34 Park Row, New Y: 


[temorial Tablets. 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches 
and Public Buildings, Send for illus- 
trated hand-book, 

J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 


HENRY BLACKWELL, 





Sets, 




















Send for Illustrated Hand-Book. 
J. & R.LAMB, 59 Carmine Street, New York.) 
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Absolut 
Pure’ 


A cream-of-tartar baking powder, High 
est of all in leavening strength,—Zamy 
United States Food keport. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER (0, 
106 Wall St., N.Y. 




















In the popular requirements of 
SPEED, COMFORT, 


SAFETY, DURABILITY, 
Columbia 
Bicycles 


ARE COMPLETELY, 
UNEQUIVOCALLY, 
ABSOLUTELY, 
THE STANDARD BICYCLES OF THE WORLD. 
POPE MFG. CO., 


BOSTON, NEW YORK. CHICAGO. HARTFORD, 


~ 








Handy- Bindet 


To any address, One Dollar, i ‘ 
One year’s subscription and a Binder, 934% 
THE CRITIC CO., 743 Broadway, ¥™ 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


—OR— ae 


Other Chemicals 


W. BAKER & 00! 
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